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OSME was founded in 1978 
as the successor to the 
Ornithological Society of 
Turkey. Its primary aims are: 


@ To collect, collate, and 
publish data on all aspects 
of the birds of the 
Middle East. 


-@ To promote an interest 
in ornithology and bird 
conservation throughout the 
Middle East. 


= To develop productive 
working relationships 
with other governmental 
and non-governmental 
organisations with an 
interest in conservation 
and/or natural history 
in the region. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


A checklist of bird species held in seven important collections 
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OSME SUMMER MEETING 


OSME’s Summer Meeting and 26th Annual 
General Meeting was held in London on 10 


July. About 50 members attended the meeting ~ 


to hear a variety of talks. Brief updates were 
given by Richard Porter on Socotra, Mike 
Jennings on eastern Yemen, José Tavares on 
Turkey and Michael Brombacher on Central 
Asia. After this, Tim Brush spoke at length 
about his sabbatical visit to Turkey with a talk 
entitled ‘Birds, birding, and habitats in central 
Turkey: a snapshot’. After a break for lunch 
and the AGM, Ian Andrews and Remco 
Hofland gave a report on the OSME- 
supported expeditions to Syria in January and 
February 2004. Finally, David Cottridge 
entertained us with a superbly illustrated talk 
entitled ‘Desperately Seeking Sylvia’. This 
was a review of the Sylvia warblers that occur 
in the OSME region. When illustrating the 
book Sylvia warblers David spent many 
months in the Middle East waiting in hides in 
the hope of getting the right shots. This was 
the story behind the months of waiting, 
together with the resultant first-class images. 


CHANGES TO OSME COUNCIL 


A number of changes have recently taken 
place. Firstly we are grateful to Sherif Baha El 
Din who has completed ten years as a Vice 
President and retired at the AGM. Also we 
thank Ray Daniel, who has retired as 
Librarian, and Chris Bradshaw, who has 
found it necessary to stand down from 
Council. Ray has kept our library in very 
good order since 1998, and Chris has ably 
overseen our Conservation and Research 
Fund applications since 1997. We are pleased 
to welcome Mark Thomas to Council. Mark is 
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part of the Investigations Unit of the RSPB 


and has agreed to organise advertising in 
Sandgrouse. As no volunteers have stepped 
forward to take the role of Treasurer, John 
Warr has agreed to continue in this important 
role, which he first took on in 1999. 


HELP OSME THROUGH GIFT AID 


Some 140 UK members have enabled OSME 
to reclaim 28% of the value of their 
membership subscription in taxes from the 
UK government. It costs these members 
nothing more than a signature on a simple 
form declaring that UK tax has been paid and 
authorising OSME to claim it back. There are 
still nearly 300 UK members who have not 
signed a Gift Aid form. These are readily 
available and declarations may also be made 
by telephone by calling the Treasurer, John 
Warr, on 01442 822108 or a2) e-mailing 
AJWarr@aol.com. 


OSME SUPPORTS PROJECTS IN 
YEMEN, UZBEKISTAN, PALESTINE 
AND IRAN 


In recent months OSME has supooricd a 
number of important projects. Mike Jennings 
was awarded £500 to help fund a survey of 
little-known sites in eastern Yemen. Our 
funding ensured that a Yemeni national was 
able to participate in the work. Guy Kirwan 
was awarded £220 towards his travel costs to 
visit the National Museum of Natural History 
in Sofia, to investigate the collection of bird 
skins obtained in Turkey in the late 1800s by 
the Comte Alléon. Elena Kreuzberg-Mukhina 
of the Uzbekistan Wildlife Society was 
awarded £300 for vehicle hire as part of a 
preliminary expedition to describe important 
bird sites in the hope of developing 
ecotourism to these areas. Imad Atrash of the 
Palestine Wildlife Society was awarded £150 
to increase awareness among schoolchildren 
of the Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni. Finally, 
Abolghasem Khaleghizadeh of Iran was 
awarded £550 for survey work in the Latian 
Dam IBA in Tehran province. Providing 
support for surveys and other projects is an 
important part of OSME’s work. 


OSME welcomes applications for grants of up 
to £500 from its Conservation and Research ~ 
Fund, to support research projects in the 
region. Projects should be directed to one or 
more of the following subject areas: i) investi- 
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gating the status of threatened or near- 
threatened species; ii) attempting to further 
knowledge of existing Important Bird Areas 
(e.g. undertaking breeding censuses, visiting 
out-of-season to conduct systematic counts); 
iii) investigating potential new Important Bird 
Areas or little-known areas; iv) conducting 
ecological studies of little-known species; and 
v) educational projects. Priority will be given 
to projects involving nationals from the region 
and applicants are required to write up the 
results of their project for possible publication 
in Sandgrouse. For further information send an 
e-mail to grants@osme.org. 


NEW ARCHIVE OF HISTORICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


OSME is establishing an archive of 
photographs taken during the 1960s, 1970s 
and 1980s. So many parts of the region have 
changed in the last 50 years that we feel it is 
important to maintain a record of the ways 
things were. Take, for example the oasis at 
Azraq, the North Beach at Eilat or many parts 
of the Gulf States. These have all changed 
incredibly, so if you have photographs of the 
way things used to be, please contact Dawn 
Balmer. You can send images to her at the 
BTO, The Nunnery, Thetford, IP24 2PU, U. K., 
or you can e-mail dawn.balmer@bto.org. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED FOR IWC 


The International Waterbird Census (IWC) is 
coordinated by Wetlands International and 
takes place in over 100 countries where 30-40 
million waterbirds are counted in January 
each year. Following an increase in activity in 
the early 1990s rather few countries in the 
Middle East currently contribute to the IWC. 
Iran, Israel and the UAE are well covered and 
counts have recently started in Jordan, 
Lebanon and Turkey, but in recent years 
counts have ceased in Oman, Qatar, Bahrain 
and Kuwait, and there are few data from 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Wetlands 
International is eager to see the January 
waterbird census established as a routine 
activity in as many countries as possible. 
Anyone prepared to help with counts is urged 
to contact Simon Delany at Wetlands 
International, P. ©. Box: 471,6700 -AL 
Wageningen, The Netherlands or at 
simon.delany@wetlands.org. 


OSME/NHBS BOOK AWARDS 


The OSME/NHBS book award scheme is a 
collaborative venture between OSME and the 
Natural History Book Service (NHBS). 
Applicants from the Middle East and Central 
Asia can apply for ornithological books to the 
value of £100 (c. US$180). The aim of the 
award is to assist nationals in obtaining 
materials that are otherwise difficult and 
expensive to obtain in their own countries, to 
promote their use in bird conservation. 
Further information and guidelines on how to 
prepare an application can be obtained by 
writing to OSME Book Award, The Lodge, 
sandy, Beds SG19 2DL, U. K. or by sending an 
e-mail to book.award@osme.org. 


CORRIGENDA SANDGROUSE 25 (2) 


In Table 2, on p.141, dates for three species were 
incorrectly presented. They should be as follows: 
Lesser Whitethroat Sylvia curruca: first date = 
26 August / last date 24 October / median 
date 18 September 
Blackcap Sylvia atricapilla: first date 26 
August / last date 5 November / median 
date 28 September 
Garden Warbler Sylvia borin: first date 24 
August / last date 14 October / median date 
16 September. 


MATION 


DESERT SPARROWS IN CENTRAL 
ASIA 


Guy Kirwan is currently investigating the 
status and relationships of the Central Asian 
Desert Sparrow Passer simplex zarudny!. This 
form appears to be very rare in collections 
and he is therefore very interested to hear 
from researchers working within its range— 
eastern Turkmenistan and central Uzbekistan 
(and perhaps formerly central Iran)—with 
relevant experience of it, or from photog- 
raphers with field pictures of this form. Please 
address all correspondence to: Guy Kirwan, 
74 Waddington Street, Norwich NR2 4JS, 
U. K., e-mail: GMKirwan@aol.com. 
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NEWS 


The aim of this section is to inform readers about 
events in the OSME region. It relies on members 
and others supplying relevant news and 
information. If you have anything concerning birds, 
conservation or development in the OSME area 
please send it to News and Information, OSME, c/o 
The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire SG19 2DL, U. K. 


This section is not intended as a definitive report or 
write-up of the projects concerned. Many of the 
projects are sponsored; such support is appreciated 
but is not generally given acknowledgement here. 


GENERAL 

Bibliography of Arabian ornithology A by- 
product of the Atlas of the Breeding Birds of 
Arabia project (ABBA) has been to produce 
an extensive list of references, published and 
unpublished, which provide information 
concerning birds in Arabia. This working 
bibliography is a valuable resource and will 
eventually be published separately (perhaps 
as a supplement to Sandgrouse). 


The current version of the draft bibliography 
contains in excess of 1800 references. A soft 
copy will be sent free of charge to anyone 
interested in Arabian birds who would like it. 
It is not currently available in database format 
and neither does it have keyword tools in the 
soft copy. However, it is a useful research aid 
as it can be searched for individual words 
such as species, places, subjects or second 
authors, etc., using the edit and find facility in 
a word processing package. 


The live document is continually being updated 
and the ABBA project would appreciate 
comments from readers if they notice errors, 
have suggestions for improvements or have 
additional references for Arabia. 


Those requiring a free copy should e-mail the 
ABBA coordinator stating preference for 
MSWord (2000) / WordPerfect (Version 9). A 
soft copy on disk is £5 (including surface 
postage). Hard copies are not available but can 
be printed, 40 pp, at £10 each (including 
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compiled by Dawn Balmer & Guy M. Kirwan 


surface postage). They are available from 
Michael C. Jennings, Coordinator Atlas of the 
Breeding Birds of Arabia, Warners Farm 
House, Warners Drove, Somersham, 
Cambridgeshire, PE28 3WD England, e-mail: 
arabian.birds@dial.pipex.com. 


New analysis of wader population data The 
International Wader Study Group has just 
published a major review of the status of 131 
populations of 55 species of migratory waders 
in Africa and Western Eurasia, in its 
occasional series International Wader Studies. 
For the East Atlantic Flyway, the review 
updates the assessment made by Smit & 
Piersma in the 1980s and published in 1989. 
For other flyways in Africa and Western 
Eurasia, the booklet provides the first 
systematic population reviews. The 
publication contains accounts for each species 
and their populations, summarising current 
knowledge of population status and trends. 
The review and supporting data can be found 
on the Wader Study Group’s website 
(www.waderstudygroup.org) and will 
provide a major source of information for 
conservationists and researchers. 


The review concludes that of the 131 
populations, 45 are of significant conservation 
concern because their populations are in 
decline and/or are small. Some are threatened 
with extinction, whilst others are in very rapid 
decline. Our knowledge of the three major 
flyway systems also varies: populations using 
the East Atlantic Flyway are best known, with 
little over one-third in decline. In contrast, not 
only is knowledge of populations on the other 
two flyways worse, but their status is much 
poorer—of populations with known 
trends, 53% of those on the West Asian/East 
Africa Elyway are in decline, -as 
are 55% of those. om the Black 
Sea/Mediterranean Flyway. Whilst there has 
been welcome improvement of knowledge of — 
status and trends, there remain major gaps in 
our knowledge: for 60% of populations 
considered, monitoring is insufficient to 
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provide even the most basic information on 
trends. The final results were incorporated into 
Wetlands International’s third edition of 
Waterbird population estimates 
(www.wetlands.org/pubs&/WPE.htm). 


South-East European Bird Migration 
Network On 6-8 February 2004 the sixth 
annual South-East European Bird Migration 
Network workshop was held in Istanbul, 
Turkey. The workshop was hosted by KAD 
(Bird Research Society), coordinator of the 
Turkish National Ringing Scheme. Fourteen 
countries were represented and represen- 
tatives from Georgia and Iran attended for the 
first time. Reports of 2003 ringing activities 
were presented, including reports from five 
Turkish ringing stations. Discussion on 
orientation experiments formed the major 
part of the meeting and included presen- 
tations on bird navigation models, elaboration 
of orientation data, and comparison of Emlen 
funnel cage and Busse’s flat cage. Further 
information on the workshop programme, 
abstracts and pictures can be seen at 
www.halkalama.net/6thseenworkshop. 


Hares and hyraxes in Arabia John Burton is 
currently assembling data for a project 
concerning the distribution and relative 
abundance of hares and hyraxes in Arabia. 
The project coordinators, in Sharjah, will also 
be examining the genetics of hares and 
hyraxes in cooperation. with various 
university/vet departments. Any other 
mammal observations by birders, as well as 
comments on threats (e.g. hunting), are also of 


use, and will be made available to relevant 


parties. Please contact John Burton, e-mail: 
jab@worldlandtrust.org. 


CYPRUS 


Annotated bibliography of Cyprus bird 
literature This document can be accessed at: 
www.northcyprusbirds.com/bibliography. 
The bibliography supplements that in the 
second edition of The birds of Cyprus (Flint & 
Stewart 1992, British Ornithologists’ Union) 
and includes all Cyprus bird literature 
published since then. Reviews of Cyprus bird 
books and videos are available at: 
www.northcyprusbirds.com/books_&_videos 
-htm. (Source: Peter Flint in litt. June 2004.) 
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News & Information 


IRAN 


Agricultural Ornithology Research 
Laboratory This laboratory was established in 
the Agricultural Zoology Research 
Department, Plant Pests & Diseases Research 
Institute, Tehran, in the 1960s by the late Dr 
A. Mobini in order to reduce bird damage to 
crops. Following the retirement of Dr Mobini 
in 1982 the laboratory ceased to operate, but 
was re-opened with a broader remit in 2000 
by Abolghasem Khaleghizadeh. The work of 
the laboratory will also cover: holding a bird 
collection, avian systematics, general 
ornithology, ecology of sparrows, buntings, 
crows and starlings in agro-ecosystems, 
evaluation of damage rates to crops, visual 
and sonic techniques in bird control, safe 
environmental and plant products in 
deterring birds, assessment of pesticide effects 
on birds, and conservation of avian diversity 
in agro-ecosystems. For further details of the 
laboratory contact Abolghasem 
Khaleghizadeh, Agricultural Ornithology 
Research Laboratory, Agricultural Zoology 
Research Department, Plant Pests & Diseases 
Research Institute, Tabnak Street, P. O. Box 
14545 Tehran 19395. dran;,. e-mail: 
akhaleghizadeh@yahoo.com. 


PALESTINE 


New book The Palestine Wildlife Society 
(PWLS) has recently published a Wildlife Field 
Guide of Wadt Gaza, prepared and 
photographed by Imad Atrash with help from 
other members of PWLS and BirdLife 
International-Jordan. The book was funded by 
the Swiss Agency for Development 
Cooperation through UNDP in cooperation 
with the Environmental Quality Authority, 
BirdLife International-Middle East Division, 
the Global Environmental Facility and 
MEDWET Coast. The book consists of two 
parts, flora and fauna, and is in both Arabic 
and English. The six chapters provide a brief 
description of Wadi Gaza, its climate, the 
ecological importance of the wetland and as a 
habitat for flora, fauna and birds, environ- 
mental problems, detailed information and 
photos of the birdlife, plants, other wildlife 
including reptiles and mammals, and separate 
checklists for some of these biota in the Gaza 
Strip. (Source Imad Atrash in litt. June 2004.) 
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TURKEY 


Raptor shooting An interim report on a recent 
trip to the province of Hatay, in southern 
Turkey, by Bernd Meyburg has been 
published. The main objective of the visit was 
to find out whether, and to what extent 
raptors, particularly Lesser Spotted Eagles 
Aquila pomarina, and other migrants are hunted 
in southern Turkey. Under current legislation, 
shooting is strictly illegal, yet most of the 
hunters hunt, without either a permit or a gun 
licence. Shooting passage raptors is a long- 
standing tradition in the Hatay, which lies on 
the Mediterranean coast and forms a wedge 
into Syria. The centre of persecution is the area 
surrounding the town of Samandag, the 
southernmost town in Turkey, on the 
Mediterranean close to the Syrian border. It is 
the northernmost part of the East African Rift 
Valley and proved to be an excellent area for 
watching raptors. On 23 March 2004, within 78 
minutes, Meyburg counted 77 Steppe Buzzards 
Buteo buteo vulpinus, 61 Lesser Spotted Eagles, 
29 Short-toed Eagles Circaetus gallicus, two 
Black Kites Milvus migrans and one Egyptian 
Vulture Neophron percnopterus. A nearby 
private rehabilitation centre for injured raptors 
held photographs of treated birds and the 
owner of the centre considered that the annual 
numbers of raptors shot amounted to several 
thousands. For further details e-mail 
WWGBP@aol.com or visit www.Raptors- 
International.de or www.raptor-research.de. 
(Source: Bernd Meyburg in litt. April 2004.) 


Deltas under threat Three of the most important 
birding area of Turkey, namely the Goksu, 
Kizilirmak and Gediz deltas are under pressure. 
These areas are excellent birding spots and 
among the most important natural sites in 
Turkey. With lists exceeding 300 species, these 
areas hold crucial numbers of globally 
threatened species such as Dalmatian Pelican 
Pelecanus crispus, Pygmy Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax pygmeus, Marbled Teal 
Marmaronetta angustirostris, Ferruginous Duck 
Aythya nyroca and White-headed Duck Oxyura 
leucocephala. Wintering eagles/vultures, 
migrating waders and breeding birds such as 
White-breasted Halcyon smyrnensis and Pied 
Kingfishers Ceryle rudis, and White-tailed Plover 
Chettusia leucura can also be found, along with 
critical populations of Loggerhead Sea Turtle 
Caretta caretta and possibly Mediterranean 
Monk Seal Monachus monachus. Threats include 


a shipyard project at the entrance to Géksu 
Delta, development of a seaport within the 
Gediz Delta, where just two winters ago more 
than 720 Dalmatian Pelicans were present, and 
in Kizilirmak Delta, platforms and equipment 
are being prepared to search of petroleum. All 
of these areas are legally protected by a wide 
variety of statutes and all sites are either 
mentioned under, or eligible for inclusion, in the 
Ramsar Convention. (Source: Barbaros Demirci 
in litt. June 2004.) 


YEMEN 


BirdLife in Yemen In June 2004 the council of 
BirdLife International approved the Yemen 
Society for the Protection of Wildlife (YSPW) as 
an Affiliate Member. This is an important first 
step in YSPW becoming a full BirdLife Partner. 
Congratulations to Omar Al-Saghier who is 
chairman of YSPW and also a Vice President of 
OSME. Yemen holds the two most important 
Endemic Bird Areas in the Middle East: the 
Yemen Highlands and the island of Socotra. 
(Source: R. F. Porter in litt. June 2004.) 


House Crow control on Socotra The House 
Crow Corvus splendens is alien to Socotra, but 
has been breeding since its accidental 
introduction in the late 1990s, having arrived 
on boats. Elsewhere in the world where 
House Crows have become established as an 
alien species they have caused environmental 
problems. Thus, it was important to devise a 
control programme on Socotra, which 
commenced in 1999. The numbers of crows 
rose to 28 but a count in February 2004 found 
only 14, all in the capital, Hadibu. At first 
trapping was attempted, using crow traps that 
have been successful elsewhere; however, 
because there is so much food in Hadibu, the 
baited traps failed to attract them. It was thus 
decided to pay boys to find the nests and 
bring the young to the Biodiversity Project 
Office to be destroyed: Yo encounace 
this, the boys are paid YR1000 for each young 
crow they find. Eggs are not taken but left in 
the nest until they hatch and then the young 
collected. To date over 153 young have been 
destroyed. In addition YR2000 is paid for an 
adult crow, which encourages boys to kill 
them with catapults. Although complete 
eradication of this avian menace will be © 
attempted, at least there is now confidence 
that the population can be contained. (Source: 
R. F. Porter im litt. February 2004.) 
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A checklist of bird species held in seven important collections in Tehran 


A checklist of bird species held in seven 
important collections in Tehran 


ABOLGHASEM KHALEGHIZADEH 


Details are presented of the holdings (in species) of seven ornithological 
collections in Tehran province, Iran. Specimens relating to a total of 238 
species known from Iran are held by these institutions, with three holding 
more than 100 different species and arguably the most important, the Natural 
History and Wildlife Museum of Iran, Dar-Abad Collection, possessing 
specimens of more than 150 species. Details for specimens of globally 
threatened species and species considered vagrants in Iran are presented 
separately, and access arrangements and contact details for each institution, 
where known, also provided. Finally, brief mention is made of some other 
institutions known to possess avian collections. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT natural history museums of Iran are concentrated in Tehran 

and bird specimens have been deposited in collections attached to universities and 
public museums (see Table 1). Here, a list of bird specimens held in each of seven 
collections located in Tehran province (Table 2) is presented. The list contains a total of 
238 species (c. 47%) of Iranian birds (i.e. excluding specimens taken outside the country), 
of the 492 bird species mentioned by Mansoori (2000) for the country. Specimens of non- 
Iranian birds in these collections are restricted to Galliformes and Psittacidae, especially 
in the collection held by the Department of the Environment (DoE). Approximately, all of 
the specimens are mounted in the form of exhibits. The collections of Dar-Abad, Haft- 
Chenar and Islamic Azad University were established approximately ten years ago with 
specimens prepared by the well-known Iranian taxidermist, Dr Hedayatollah Tajbakhsh, 
but those specimens held in the other collections are more than 30-40 years old. 


GLOBALLY THREATENED SPECIES AND SPECIES CONSIDERED VAGRANTS 
TO IRAN 


Information is presented here concerning 11 species of considerable conservation 
concern (as defined by BirdLife International 2000) and five considered as vagrants to 
the country (of the 72 listed by Mansoori 2000), of which one (Sociable Plover) is now 
of exceptional conservation importance. Where available, I present locality and date 
information for each of these specimen records. As demonstrated by McCarty (1998) 
museum data can be extremely useful in providing information on the former 
category of species, but in common with many parts of the world, greater scientific 
and educational attention needs to be focused on museums. The involvement of more 
experienced and qualified ornithologists would be beneficial in this regard. By 
publicising the existence and work of these and other Iranian bird collections (see 
Table 1, Appendix 1) through the museums’ magazine (Tajbakhsh 2003) it is hoped to 
raise the profile of, and interest in, these institutions. — 


In the following museum acronyms are those used in Table 1. Threat status follows 
BirdLife International (2000) and is presented in parentheses after the scientific name. 
The name of the collector/s, where known, is also enclosed in parentheses following 
the relevant records. 


Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus (Conservation Dependent) 

DAC: One, from Mellat Park, Tehran, 1994. KFC: One, Uroumiah Lake. DEC: One. 
Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus (Near Threatened) 

DAC: Two, 2002. EAC: One. BDC: One, Anzali, 8 December 1970 (R. Parsa). 
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A checklist of bird species held in seven important collections in Tehran 


Table 2. Bird species held by seven collections in Tehran providing (nomenclature follows Porter ef ai. | 
1996). All species were identified or reidentified by the author. *~P: specimens transferred to start a new 
collection (Pardisan) that will be opened in the future. 


Species DAC ZDC DEC HCC EAC BDC KFC i 
Biack-throated Diver Gavia arctica : | 
Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis > a mi mf - 
Great Crested Grebe Podiceps cristatus : * : i. * = = 
Red-necked Grebe Podiceps grisegena * 
Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis if 7 7 i 7 : i. 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo yf ‘i , p - 
Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus ; 7 

White Pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus 4 ? 
Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus " y, : 
Bittern Botaurus stellaris o aa y a % : 
Little Bittern xobrychus minutus . P - 7} : : 
Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax m a i i y y ; 
Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides i y ; y 
Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis ; i Z 

Western Reef Heron Egretta guilaris a 

Little Egret Egretta garzetta fv * 7) yi a 
Great White Egret Ardea alba ¥ 7 i 7 ; ; y 
Grey Heron Ardea cinerea 3 8 iia f 7) y ,, 
Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 5 an ip * i, 
Black Stork Ciconia nigra ° ” 7 

White Stork Ciconia ciconia y he y 7 
Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 7 ; 

Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia . : : | 
Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber ney we i i 7 
Mute Swan Cygnus olor i ) * i 
Whooper Swan Cygnus cygnus - i 

Bean Goose Anser fabalis i 

White-fronted Goose Anser albifrons i ; 

Lesser White-fronted Goose Anser erythropus 5) 

Greylag Goose Anser anser ; ) y) i > 
Red-breasted Goose Branta ruficollis h 

Ruddy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea i y) y 
Shelduck Tadorna tadorna , yi ; ” 

Wigeon Anas penelope > i by 

Gadwall Anas strepera ? y y 

Teal Anas crecca Y; > , y > , ™ 
Mallard Anas platyrhynchos ip ji 7 i i 7 
Pintail Anas acuta Mii , , 7; y) 
Garganey Anas querquedula y) y) 

Shoveler Anas clypeata ; i } 

Red-crested Pochard Netta rufina i} ¥ i 

Pochard Aythya ferina ) ; yh : j 
Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca i i ii Bs if 

Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula i i i i . 
Scaup Aythya marila / y 

Long-tailed Duck Clangula hyemalis i) 

Goldeneye Bucephala clangula 7G a 

Smew Mergus albellus : ; 

Goosander Mergus merganser y3 

White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocephala ) 7 of > 

Honey Buzzard Pernis apivorus y 

Black Kite Milvus migrans i ; 
Lammergeier Gypaetus barbatus *P 
Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus = 

Griffon Vulture Gyps fulvus i : : 2 


Black Vulture Aegypius monachus 
Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus yi 
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Species DAC ZDC DEC HCC EAC BDC KFC 
Hen Harrier Circus cyaneus : * . 


Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus i 

Montagu’s Harrier Circus pygargus = ‘ 

Goshawk Accipiter gentilis z * * 

Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus s : * Zi * 2 i 

Common Buzzard Buteo buteo e : ek z = 
* * * * * * 


Long-legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus 
Lesser Spotted Eagle Aquila pomarina 
Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga = 7p 


Tawny Eagle Aquila rapax . * 

Steppe Eagle Aquila nipalensis i 

Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca é 

Golden Eagle Aquila chrysaetos . 2 . : 
Booted Eagle Hieraeetus pennatus : 

Bonelli's Eagle Hieraeetus fasciatus g 

Osprey Pandion haliaetus . 

Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni : z : 
Kestrel Falco tinnunculus : i 
Merlin Falco columbarius : z g : 

Hobby Falco subbuteo ‘ ies 2 

Saker Falcon Falco cherrug i : : : : ; 
Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus : 

Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides % 

Caspian Snowcock Tetraogallus caspius % % " 
Chukar Alectoris chukar é a i 2 Z 
See-see Partridge Ammoperdix griseogularis g i - ‘ ig 

Black Francolin Francolinus francolinus p ig 

Grey Partridge Perdix perdix Z 2 2 

Quail Coturnix coturnix : : ; 2 : 
Pheasant Phasianus colchicus : 2 . ? : y 
Water Rail Rallus aquaticus z i : 

Spotted Rail Porzana porzana : : ee 
Corncrake Crex crex a S 

Moorhen Gallinula chloropus : : ; : ¢ ae 
Purple Gallinule Porphyrio porphyrio 3 zs : : : 
Coot Fulica atra i 5 : : 
Common Crane Grus grus i 4 

Demoiselle Crane Anthropoides virgo e =P. : e 
Little Bustard Tetrax tetrax ‘ ob Z * 

Houbara Bustard Chlamydotis undulata i =P. = i : 
Great Bustard Otis tarda : ole 
Black-winged Stilt Himantopus himantopus 2 @ : : 
Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta : : 
Stone Curlew Burhinus oedicnemus : q : ge 
Cream-coloured Courser Cursorius cursor g 

Collared Pratincole Glareola pratincola i 

Little Ringed Plover Charadrius dubius e 

Ringed Plover Charadrius hiaticula 2s 

Lesser Sand Plover Charadrius mongolus y 

European Golden Plover Pluvialis apricaria Z = 

Red-wattled Plover Hoplopterus indicus e : 

Sociable Plover Chettusia gregaria : 

White-tailed Plover Chettusia leucura : 

Lapwing Vanellus vanellus ; 2 : 2 : 
Sanderling Calidris alba é 

Little Stint Calidris minuta : ; 

Broad-billed Sandpiper Limicola falcinellus : 

Ruff Philomachus pugnax ; ae 

Jack Snipe Lymnocryptes minimus a 

Common Snipe Gallinago gallinago x : y : 


Woodcock Scolopax rusticola 


| 2 
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Species DAC ZDC DEC HCC EAC BDC KFC 


Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa 

Curlew Numenius arquata i : 

Spotted Redshank Tringa erythropus : : 

Redshank Tringa totanus 

Marsh Sandpiper Tringa stagnatilis i y i 
Greenshank Tringa nebularia . # 

Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos : 

Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus “Pe 7 

Great Black-headed Gull Larus ichthyaetus 2 iy : ‘ 
Little Gull Larus minutus é : * 

Black-headed Gull Larus ridibundus ‘ : : ‘ 
Slender-billed Gull Larus genei i ; 
Lesser Black-backed Gull Larus fuscus ‘ 
Armenian Gull Larus armenicus ; 
Gull-billed Tern Gelochelidon nilotica , 

Sandwich Tern Sterna sandvicensis , 
Common Tern Sterna hirundo : . 
Little Tern Sterna albifrons i 2 
Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybrida : 

Crowned Sandgrouse Pterocles coronatus : 

Spotted Sandgrouse Pterocles senegallus : : : 

Black-bellied Sandgrouse Pterocles orientalis i: if . ‘ “ 3 
Pin-tailed Sandgrouse Pterocles alchata g : : a 
Rock Dove Columba livia ‘ : 
Woodpigeon Columba palumbus ‘ : 

Turtle Dove Streptopelia turtur * 

Laughing Dove Streptopelia senegalensis . ‘ : : 
Ring-necked Parakeet Psittacula krameri y : : 
Common Cuckoo Cuculus canorus q . y 
-European Scops Owl Otus scops ‘ : ! : 
Eagle Owl Bubo bubo , : i : ‘ 
Little Owl Athene noctua : y i : 
Tawny Owl Strix aluco : i ; 

Long-eared Owl Asio otus i : i : 
Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus ) i : 


European Nightjar Caprimulgus europaeus 
Common Swift Apus apus 


White-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis : a 
~Common Kingfisher Alcedo atthis "7 : : : 
Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis . 
European Bee-eater Merops apiaster y : i : : P 
European Roller Coracias garrulus Le : , ‘ . 
Blue-cheeked Bee-eater Merops persicus iy : 
Indian Roller Coracias benghalensis i 
Hoopoe Upupa epops a o : : i 
Syrian Woodpecker Dendrocopos syriacus i ) y : F ? 
Hoopoe Lark Alaemon alaudipes : i. 
Green Woodpecker Picus viridis i 


Calandra Lark Melanocorypha calandra 

Bimaculated Lark Melanocorypha bimaculata 

Crested Lark Galerida cristata i 
_ Skylark Alauda arvensis 

Shore Lark Eremophila alpestris 

Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica 

White Wagtail Motacilla alba — i 7, ‘ 

White-cheeked Bulbul Pycnonotus leucogenys 

Dipper Cinclus cinclus 

Wren Troglodytes troglodytes 


Rufous Bush Robin Cercotrichas galactotes i , 
Robin Erithacus rubecula ; i 


Nightingale Luscinia megarhynchos 
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Eversmann’s Redstart Phoenicurus erythronotus 


Black Redstart Phoenicurus ochruros 


Common Redstart Phoenicurus phoenicurus 


Finsch’s Wheatear Oenanthe finschil 
Rock Thrush Monticola saxatilis 

Ring Ouzel Turdus torquatus 
Blackbird Turdus merula 
Black-throated Thrush Turdus ruficollis 
Fieldfare Turdus pilaris 

Song Thrush Turdus philomelos 
Redwing Turdus iliacus 

Mistle Thrush Turdus viscivorus 
Olivaceous Warbler Hippolais pallida 
Upcher’s Warbler Hippolais languida 
Ménétries’s Warbler Sylvia mystacea 
Desert Warbler Sylvia nana 

Orphean Warbler Sylvia hortensis 
Blackcap Sylvia atricapilla 

Goldcrest Regulus regulus 

Blue Tit Parus caeruleus 

Great Tit Parus major 

Eastern Rock Nuthatch Sitta tephronota 
Purple Sunbird Nectarinia asiatica 
Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus 
Red-backed Shrike Lanius collurio 
Great Grey Shrike Lanius excubitor 
Lesser Grey Shrike Lanius minor 
Woodchat Shrike Lanius senator 

Jay Garrulus glandarius 

Magpie Pica pica 

Pleske’s Ground Jay Podoces pleskei 
Nutcracker Nucifraga caryocatactes 
Alpine Chough Pyrrhocorax graculus 
Chough Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax 
Jackdaw Corvus monedula 

Rook Corvus frugilegus 

Carrion Crow Corvus corone 
Brown-necked Raven Corvus ruficollis 
Raven Corvus corax 

Starling Sturnus vulgaris 
Rose-coloured Starling Sturnus roseus 
Common Mynah Acridotheres tristis 
House Sparrow Passer domesticus 
Spanish Sparrow Passer hispaniolensis 


Sind Jungle Sparrow Passer pyrrhonotus 


Tree Sparrow Passer montanus 
Chaffinch Fringilla coelebs 
Brambling Fringilla montifringilla 
Greenfinch Carduelis chloris 
Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis 
Linnet Carduelis cannabina 
Crossbill Loxia curvirostra 


Crimson-winged Finch Rhodopechys sanguineus 
Common Rosefinch Carpodacus erythrinus 
Hawfinch Coccothraustes coccothraustes 
Grey-necked Bunting Emberiza buchanani 
Red-headed Bunting Emberiza bruniceps 
Black-headed Bunting Emberiza melanocephala 


Corn Bunting Miliaria calandra 
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Bean Goose Anser fabalis 
DEC: One. 
Red-breasted Goose Branta ruficollis 
DAC: One, 1998 (S. Alibakhshi). 
Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca (Near Threatened) 
DAC: Three, 1998 (H. Tajbakhsh). ZDC: One. HCC: Three. EAC: Three. DEC: One. 
Long-tailed Duck Clangula hyemalis 
DAC: One. 
White-headed Duck Oxura leucocephala (Endangered) 
DAC: Five, Tehran Zoo, 1994 (S. Alibakhshi & H. Tajbakhsh). HCC: One. EAC: One. DEC: One. 
Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga (Vulnerable) 
ZDC: One. 
Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca (Vulnerable) 
BDC: One, transferred from the Natural History Museum of Iran, Saad-Abad, in 1981, by Dr B. 
H. Kiabi. 
Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni (Vulnerable) 
DAC: Two, Tehran Zoo, 1994. KFC: Two. EAC: One. ZDC: One, Uroumiah, 11 November 1967 
(Dr Mobini). 
Demoiselle Crane Anthropoides virgo 
DAC: Two, Tehran Zoo, 1994. KFC: One. EAC: Two. 
Little Bustard Tetrax tetrax (Near Threatened) 
DAC: One, 1994 (S. Alibakhshi). HCC: One. EAC: One. 
Houbara Bustard Chlamydotis undulata (Near Threatened) 
DAC: Five, 1994 and 1995 (Sheikh Hamed); one albino, 1998 (Sheikh Hamed). KFC: Two, 
Qom, 1956. HCC: Two. EAC: One. 
Great Bustard Otis tarda (Vulnerable) 
DAC: One, 1999 (M. Ardalan). KFC: One. 
Sociable Plover Vanellus gregarius (Vulnerable) 
EAC: One. 
Eurasian Nutcracker Nucifraga caryocatactes 
DEC: Two, but these specimens were not certainly taken in the country. 


Appendix 1. Some other bird collections in Iran known to the author. 


Organisations Cities 
University — Tehran: Al-Zahra (c. 30 species), Noor, Mazandaran: Noor Natural Resources 


Faculty, Tarbiat Modarres University (c. 70 species). 


Department Ofe= = Arak, Isfahan, Kerman,.Mashad, Sanandaj, Shiraz, Mazandaran (Khoshke-the 
Environment (DoE) — Daran) offices. 
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The Syrian Wetland Expedition 2004: a summary 


DAVID MURDOCH, IAN ANDREWS AND REMCO HOFLAND 


During January-February 2004 three teams of observers conducted a survey of 
Syrian wetlands, many of which had never before been systematically counted. 
The survey emphasised the importance of several sites, notably Sabkhat al- 
Jabbul and Lake Tishreen, and revealed internationally significant wintering 
populations of several species, including Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax 
pygmeus, White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocephala, and possibly Greater 
Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga and Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca. A number 
of significant range extensions were made, notably for Iraq Babbler Turdoides 
altirostris, and seven species previously unrecorded from Syria were seen. No 
Slender-billed Curlews Numenius tenuirostris were found, despite specific 
searches, but there were three sightings of the Critically Endangered Sociable 
Plover Chettusia gregaria. Regular censuses of the key sites identified would be 
valuable. A comprehensive survey of Sabkhat al-Jabbul is urgently required as 
it faces the threat of industrial development. 


ITTLE IS KNOWN about the Syrian avifauna: Important Bird Areas in the Middle East 

(Evans 1994, hereafter referred to as the IBA inventory) stated that ‘many parts of 
the country have never been visited by birdwatchers, and there has been almost no 
systematic fieldwork.’ The IBA inventory was based on observations by Kumerloeve in 
the 1960s (Kumerloeve 1967-69, 1972), Macfarlane in the 1970s (Macfarlane 1978), 
Baumgart & Stephan in the early 1980s (Baumgart & Stephan 1986, 1987) and the 
International Wildfowl Census counts in January 1993. Thereafter, Baumegart et al. (1995) 
summarised our knowledge of Syrian avifauna. Since then, it is probable that there have 
been major changes to the wildlife of Syria and its remaining areas of conservation 
value, caused by a rapidly increasing human population, hunting pressure and massive 
changes in agricultural practices. There have been few recent systematic observations, 
but independent visits by European birdwatchers (Hofland in 1994, Wester in 1998, 
Vandemeutter & Soors in 2001 and Murdoch in 2002 and 2003) revealed that much of 
the information in the IBA inventory is outdated and incomplete; further, it is clear that 
some IBAs have been severely damaged. At the same time, there have been significant 
range extensions of Mesopotamian basin species, notably Iraq Babbler Turdoides 
altirostris (Vandemeutter & Soors unpubl. Murdoch unpubl.). Most exciting was the 
rediscovery, in April 2002, of a small breeding population of Bald Ibis Geronticus eremita 
in the mountains near Palmyra (Serra 2003, Serra et al. 2004). 


AIMS OF THE EXPEDITION 


An expedition was organised, with the support of OSME, to visit Syria’s wetlands in 
January-February 2004; its aims were to improve knowledge of Syria’s avifauna for 
conservation purposes and to encourage study of wildlife in Syria. We proposed to 
undertake counts of significant winter visitors, particularly wildfowl, waders and 
raptors; document more fully the distribution of resident species; and identify areas of 
conservation value. Particular attention was paid to globally threatened species 
(BirdLife International 2000). To encourage interest in Syria’s wildlife, we aimed to form 
links with Syrian nationals, helping to train them in conservation techniques, briefing 
them about ecotourism and supplying them with relevant equipment and information. 


METHODS 
The expedition consisted of three teams totalling 12 field workers of six nation- 
alities: Ahmed Abdallah, Mahmoud Abdallah and Adeeb Asaad from Syria; Ruud 


van Beusekom, Remco Hofland and Rene Vos from the Netherlands; Ian Andrews, 
David Murdoch and Colin Wells from the UK; Tobias Roth from Switzerland; Bert 
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Saveyn from Belgium; and Gianluca Serra from Italy. The teams were in Syria from 
6-17 January (A team), 8-21 February (B team) and 14-27 February (C team), and 
undertook c. 30-40 days of field work. Each team had an English-speaking Syrian 
conservationist (based in Palmyra), who acted as driver and interpreter, and was 
supplied with a list of sites to visit, priority species to search for, laminated maps, 
expedition accreditation documents and standardised data sheets. Satellite and 
other photographs were downloaded from the Internet 
(www.glcf.umiacs.umd.edu/data/, www.eol.jsc.nasa.gov, www.resmap.com) and 
used to predict potentially interesting habitat. A comprehensive series of site 
photographs was taken and GPS (Garmin 72 and Garmin E-trex) was used to record 
the routes taken; the data recorded were archived as ASCII files and ArcGIS shape 
files. Most sites were surveyed by car, as very few were small enough to assess on 
foot. Special attention was given to search for species of global importance, partic- 
ularly Slender-billed Curlew Numenius tenuirostris in areas of wet grassland, 
Sociable Plover Chettusia gregaria in drier habitats, White-headed Duck Oxyura 
leucocephala on deeper waterbodies and Iraq Babbler in reedbeds. Notes were taken 
of hunting activity, which is banned by law in Syria (Evans 1994); the Syrian 
members of the expedition specifically interviewed local people (including hunters) 
about the level of hunting activity, its purposes and the principal quarry species. 


RESULTS 


The main sites visited (Fig.1) were Lake of Homs (IBA 017) on the Lebanese border, 
Sabkhat al-Jabbul (IBA 006), a Ramsar site south-east of Aleppo, and the Euphrates 
Valley (IBA 010). The Syrian Euphrates extends for 420 km from the Turkish border at 
Jerablus to the Iraqi border; the northern third consists of two huge reservoirs (Lake 
Tishreen and Lake Assad, IBA 007), and one much smaller reservoir, Baath Lake (IBA 
008), with a 250-km stretch of river downstream. Expedition members also visited 
several sites north-east of the Euphrates, notably two reservoirs in the Khabur Valley 
near al-Hasakah, and a coastal site, Buhayrat al-Laha (IBA 016). Several days were spent 
in the steppes around Palmyra (IBA 018) searching unsuccessfully for Great Bustard 
Otis tarda, Houbara Bustard Chlamydotis (undulata) macqueenit, Sociable Plover and Bald 
Ibis. Few sites had been visited by foreign naturalists and maps were rarely available. 
Despite unusually severe winter weather, which included floods, gales and blizzards 
(and which washed out several roads), c. 185 species were recorded; a document 
detailing the results is available on the OSME website (www.osme.org), and will include 
maps of important sites. Over 400,000 individual waterbirds were observed (Table 1). 
This summary details sightings of Near-Threatened, Vulnerable or Endangered species, 
other counts of potentially international significance, and sightings of species rarely 
recorded in Syria. Details of the seven new species to Syria recorded during the survey 
will be published in full at a later date. These were: Smew Mergus albellus, Buff-bellied 
Pipit Anthus (rubescens) japonicus, Asian Desert Warbler Sylvia (nana) nana, Firecrest 
Regulus ignicapilla, Chinese Shrike Lanius (isabellinus) arenarius, Turkestan Shrike L. 
(isabellinus) phoenicuroides and Steppe Grey Shrike L. (meridionalis) pallidirostris. Details of 
significant range extensions and revised status for Syrian birds are also included here. 


Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus.—Widespread: recorded from at least 12 sites throughout 
the Euphrates Valley, although not at Lake of Homs or Sabkhat al-Jabbul. Over 3000 were seen, 
including 1374 on 16 February at Jerablus, flying towards Lake Tishreen, and 182 flying down the 
Euphrates at Ar Raqga on 17 February. Regarded by Baumgart et al. (1995) as a ‘rare visitor’. 


Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus——One at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 27 February. 


Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber—An incomplete count of over 12,000 was made over 
three days (10-12 February) at Sabkhat al-Jabbul and an estimate of over 9800 on 27 February. 
The highest counts mentioned by Baumgart et al. (1995) are of 6000-8000 on 22 November 1975, 
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Table 1. Total numbers of each waterbird species counted by the three teams, Syrian Wetland 


Expedition, January—February 2004. 


Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis 

Great Crested Grebe Podiceps cristatus 
Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 

Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus 
White Pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus 
Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus 
Unidentified pelican Pelecanus sp. 

Bittern Botaurus stellaris 

Little Bittern Ixobrychus minutus 

Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 
Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides 

Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis 

Little Egret Egretta garzetta 

Great White Egret Egretta alba 

Grey Heron Ardea cinerea 

Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia 

Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber 
White-fronted Goose Anser albifrons 
Greylag Goose Anser anser 

Ruddy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea 
Shelduck Tadorna tadorna 

Wigeon Anas penelope 

Gadwall Anas strepera 

Teal Anas crecca 

Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 

Pintail Anas acuta 

Garganey Anas querquedula 

Shoveler Anas clypeata 

Marbled Teal Marmaronetta angustirostris 
Red-crested Pochard Netta rufina 
Pochard Aythya ferina 

Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca 

Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula 

Smew Mergus albellus 

Red-breasted Merganser Mergus serrator 
White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocepnala 
Water Rail Rallus aquaticus 

Little Crake Porzana parva 

Moorhen Gallinula chloropus 

Purple Gallinule Porphyrio porphyrio 

Coot Fulica atra 

Common Crane Grus grus 

Black-winged Stilt Himantopus himantopus 
Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta 
Cream-coloured Courser Cursorius cursor 
Ringed Plover Charadrius hiaticula 
Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus 
Greater Sand Plover Charadrius leschenaultii 
European Golden Plover Pluvialis apricaria 
Spur-winged Plover Hoplopterus spinosus 
Sociable Plover Chettusia gregaria 
White-tailed Plover Chettusia leucura 
Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 

Little Stint Calidris minuta 

Temminck’s Stint Calidris temminckii 
Dunlin Calidris alpina 

Little Stint/Dunlin Calidris sp. 

Ruff Philomachus pugnax 

Jack Snipe Lymnocryptes minimus 


A team 
662 
221 
1780 
2086 
499 


B team 
319 
840 
1015 
1076 
421 

14 


135,945 
45 
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Common Snipe Gallinago gallinago 
Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa 
Curlew Numenius arquatus 
Spotted Redshank Tringa erythropus 
Redshank Tringa totanus 
Marsh Sandpiper Tringa stagnatilis 
Greenshank Tringa nebularia 
Green Sandpiper Tringa ochropus 
Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola 
Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos 
Great Black-headed Gull Larus ichthyaetus 
Mediterranean Gull Larus melanocephalus 
Little Gull Larus minutus 
Black-headed Gull Larus ridibundus 
Slender-billed Gull Larus genei 
Common Gull Larus canus 
Lesser Black-backed Gull Larus fuscus 
Caspian (Yellow-legged) Gull Larus cachinnans 
Armenian Gull Larus armenicus 146 
Armenian / Caspian (Yellow-legged) Gull 
Larus armenicus/cachinnans 151 
Guil-billed Tern Gelochelidon nilotica 1 
Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybrida 4205 1031 


Note. There was some overlap between the areas counted by each team, but these figures provide an indication of 
relative abundance. 


and recently 2000 on 11 April 1993, whilst Scott (1995) reported that Jabbul ‘regularly supports 
500-8000 flamingos’. This is clearly a population of international significance. 


Greater White-fronted Goose Anser albifrons.—At least 6000 were observed at Sabkhat al-Jabbul 
on 11 February, with an estimated 7600 there on 27 February and 2307 at Lower Khabur 
Reservoir, in the north-east, on 21 February. 


Shelduck Tadorna tadorna—An incomplete count of 13,000 at Sabkhat al-Jabbul was made on 
10-12 February. The maximum cited by Baumgart et al. (1995) was only 300, on 20 April 1992. 


Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca.—Ferruginous Ducks were widespread, typically in well- 
vegetated, secluded pools; over 1,000 were recorded, with maxima of 470 at Lake Tishreen on 10 
January, 105 at Shnan oxbow (in the Euphrates Valley) on 14 January and 132 at an oxbow near 
Shnan on 17 January. Considered by BirdLife International (2000) to be Near Threatened. Recent 
winter counts in Turkey have generally been much lower than in the 1960s, and part of the 
population may now winter in Syria (Kirwan 1997). 


Marbled Duck Marmaronetta angustirostris—The only record was of four at Mheimideh on 19 
February. These may have been wintering birds or early migrants; none was seen in January, 
including at Mheimideh, and several other migrant species had returned by mid-February, but this 
species winters irregularly in Turkey and formerly did so regularly on the south coast (Green 1993, 
Kirwan et al. in prep). Considered Vulnerable with an estimated world population of 10,000—20,000 
individuals (BirdLife International 2000). 


Red-breasted Merganser Mergus serrator—A female at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 10 February was 
probably the third Syrian record. 


White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocephala.—A total of 50 at three sites on seven days. At Lake of 
Homs, seven were at the east end on 7 January, with 11 on the north shore on 9 February. 
Recorded on all three visits to Mheimideh, with a maximum of 21 on 15 January. At Sabkhat al- 
Jabbul, nine were seen on 10 February with a pair on 27 February. Appears to have declined at 
Lake of Homs since the 1970s, when counts of over 100 were made (Macfarlane 1978, Baumgart 
et al. 1995). Numbers at Sabkhat al-Jabbul appear to fluctuate widely, as G. Serra (pers. comm.) 
observed 160 there in February 2003. Some birds at Mheimideh may be resident, as breeding 
was proven there in 2003 (Murdoch pers. obs.). Considered Endangered, with an estimated 
world population of 2500-10,000 individuals (BirdLife International). 
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Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus.—Three were seen in January and 13 in February. Probably a 
scarce winter visitor, as in other parts of the Middle East (Shirihai et al. 2000), but some 
February birds may have been early migrants. Considered Near Threatened, with an estimated 
world population of 20,000 pairs (BirdLife International 2000). 


Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga.—Fourteen were recorded at seven sites in the Euphrates 
Valley, with one at Sabkhat al-Jabbul, indicating that it is a widespread wintering species. 
Highest count four at Huweijat Shnan on 14 January. All aged birds were adults or near-adults. 
Considered Vulnerable, with an estimated world population of 2500-10,000 individuals 
(BirdLife International). 


See-see Partridge Ammoperdix griseogularis—Two singles and a group of five were seen at 
Halabbiyah gorge (Euphrates Valley) on 19 February, and a pair at Tal Brak, north-east of al- 
Hasakah, on 21 February. There are very few records in Syria (Baumgart et al. 1995), which is on 
the western edge of its range. 


Black Francolin Francolinus francolinus.—Observed at six sites in the Euphrates Valley, often in 
dense vegetation near water. There have been very few recent records in Syria, probably a 
result of under-recording. 


Purple Gallinule Porphyrio porphyrio poliocephalus.—A total of 27 individuals was recorded from 
Sabkhat al-Jabbul and five sites in the Euphrates Valley. There have been very few previous 
records in Syria (Baumgart et al. 1995), but it is clearly more widespread than previously believed. 


Coot Fulica atra.—Often abundant and generally the commonest waterbird: the total count 
approached 300,000, of which c. 100,000 were estimated on Lake Tishreen on 13 February. 


Sociable Plover Chettusia gregaria.—A single at Lake of Homs on 9 February, four over Talila 
reserve, east of Palmyra, on 21 February, and three with Lapwings Vanellus vanellus between Tal 
Brak and al-Hasakah (north-east Syria) on 21 February. There are few previous records: Baumgart 
et al. (1995) stated that it occurred ‘on passage in small numbers, mainly in the north-east’, and 
small parties were seen at Talila on three occasions in February—March in 2001-03 (Serra et al. in 
prep.). These might have been early migrants or wintering birds, but spring passage records in 
Turkey are mainly in late April (Kasparek 1992) and the species rarely departs its Israeli wintering 
grounds before early March and frequently remains well into the latter month (Shirihai 1996). 
Considered four years ago as Vulnerable (BirdLife International 2000), with an estimated 
population of fewer than 10,000 individuals, but now treated as Critical, given an estimate of just 
200-600 pairs (600-1800 individuals) in April 2002 (Tomkovich & Lebedeva 2002). 


White-tailed Plover Chettusia leucura—Recorded at only two sites, with seven individuals, in 
January, but widespread by mid-February in the Euphrates Valley from Halabbiyah south, with an 
estimated maximum of 40 at Mheimideh on 19 February. Appears to be a scarce winter visitor with 
substantial numbers returning in February. 


Great Black-headed Gull Larus ichthyaetus——Present in small numbers on all reservoirs and at 
many sites along the Euphrates River. The highest count was of 21 on a shingle bank in the 
Euphrates between Al Ashara and Gharanij on 20 February. 


Armenian Gull Larus armenicus—The most common ‘large white-headed gull’, with counts 
of 85 at Lake Tishreen on 15 February and 429 leaving a roost on the Euphrates west of Ar 
Raqqa on 17 February. 


Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybrida—Common on large waterbodies in January, with 2640 at 
one site on Lake Assad on 12 January and 600-1000 at Lake of Homs on 8 February. Numbers 
were significantly lower in February. 


Black-bellied Sandgrouse Pterocles orientalis—The only sighting was of a pair in the Hamad 
desert south-east of Palmyra on 25 February. Baumgart et al. (1995) stated that this species and 
Pin-tailed Sandgrouse P. alchata were common winter visitors several decades ago. 

Unsustainable levels of hunting are probably responsible for the perceived decline. : 


Long-eared Owl Asio otus—One was found dead at an oxbow near Gharanij in the Euphrates 
Valley on 21 February. Baumgart et al. (1995) were aware of few Syrian records. 
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Citrine Wagtail Motacilla citreola—Eleven individuals were seen on five occasions at two sites, 
Mheimideh and Sabkhat al-Jabbul; this appears to be a very local species in winter. 


White-cheeked Bulbul Pycnonotus leucogenys.—Seven were observed in a palm garden in Deir 
ez-Zor on 22 February. Regularly recorded recently at Deir ez-Zor and its environs. 


Stonechat Saxicola torquatus.—At least six individuals of the Caucasian form variegatus were observed 
at three sites and five individuals of the Siberian and Central Asian form maurus at three sites. 


Clamorous Reed Warbler Acrocephalus stentoreus.—An individual at al-Ashara pool on 20 
February appears to be the first record for the Syrian Euphrates (Baumgart et al. 1995). 


Bearded Tit Panurus biarmicus.—Flocks were recorded at Sabkhat al-Jabbul and at four sites in 
the Euphrates Valley. There have been very few previous records from Syria (see Tavares et al. 
2000), but the species appears to be widespread in winter. 


Iraq Babbler Turdoides altirostris—Common in reedbeds throughout the Euphrates Valley, with 
records from at least 20 sites, including flocks within 5 km of the Turkish border at Jerablus on 
10 January, a range extension of over 100 km, and at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 27 February, the first 
record west of the Euphrates Valley and outside the Mesopotamian basin (to which it was 
previously considered endemic). 


There were no records of Slender-billed Curlew, although considerable effort was 
made to search for this Critically Endangered species. The dry grasslands in the south- 
east corner of the Lower Khabur Reservoir, south of al-Hasakah, and the marshes 
around Baath Lake in the Euphrates Valley appeared to represent suitable habitat. 


Individuals of several unexpected species noted in January were probably overwintering: 
Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides, Little Bittern Ixobrychus minutus, Common Sandpiper 
Actitis hypoleucos, Bonelli’s Warbler Phylloscopus (bonelli) orientalis and Sand Martin 
Riparia riparia. The following species observed in February could have been overwin- 
tering birds or unusually early migrants: Little Crake Porzana parva, Temminck’s Stint 
Calidris temminckii, Gull-billed Tern Sterna nilotica, Great Spotted Cuckoo Clamator 
glandarius, Hoopoe Upupa epops and Reed Warbler Acrocephalus scirpaceus, with several 
records of Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica and House Martin Delichon urbica. 


SITES AND HABITATS 


Sabkhat al-Jabbul (IBA 006), a huge area of saline and brackish lakes and reedbeds, is 
probably the single most important wetland in Syria; it is probably of international 
importance for its populations of Greater Flamingo and Shelduck, and a very 
important staging post for migrant ducks, waders and many other waterbirds. There 
are reports that a large chemical works is soon to be constructed on the northern shore 
of this Ramsar site, a development that would clearly have devastating implications 
for its wildlife. Buhayrat al-Laha (IBA 016), an area of coastal habitat on the Lebanese 
border, has been massively degraded and was now judged to be of little conservation 
value. Lake of Homs (IBA 017), a reservoir constructed by the Romans, is largely 
intact and holds large numbers of wintering ducks, but these may be subjected to high 
levels of hunting. 


Of the three reservoirs along the Euphrates (IBA 010), the northernmost, Lake Tishreen, 
is new (the dam was completed in 1999) and had not previously been visited by 
foreign ornithologists; we found huge populations of Coot, Pochard Aythya ferina and 
Pygmy Cormorant, and internationally significant numbers of Ferruginous Duck. Lake 
Assad (IBA 007) was not fully surveyed due to unfavourable weather conditions, but it 
probably holds internationally significant numbers of wintering Whiskered Tern, and 
perhaps of Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis. Baath Lake (IBA 008) is much 
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smaller but had large concentrations of ducks, notably Red-crested Pochard Netta 
rufina, and valuable areas of wet marsh, a habitat now rare in Syria. The Euphrates 
Valley is densely populated but still contains many important sites; the best habitats 
appeared to be oxbow lakes and relict woodland (‘Huweijat’) along the course of the 
river, often in the bends. The oxbows sometimes held numbers of ducks and often had 
extensive reedbeds with Iraq Babbler, Bearded Tit, Moustached Warbler Acrocephalus 
melanopogon and Purple Gallinule. Several sites held concentrations of raptors and 
Greater Spotted Eagle was widespread but scarce. Sites of particular interest along the 
river included Shnan, for raptors and Ferruginous Duck; Mheimideh, for a remarkable 
concentration of waterbirds, notably Ferruginous Duck, Marbled Teal, White-headed 
Duck, waders and Citrine Wagtail; and al-Ashara pool, where Little Crake, Clamorous 
Reed, European Reed and Moustached Warblers were recorded. 


North-east of the Euphrates, the Lower Khabur Reservoir held a variety of duck 
including a flock of 14 Smew; three Sociable Plover were found with Lapwing near al- 
Hasakah. Two visits were made to Talila reserve, east of Palmyra, where grazing has 
been controlled and natural vegetation allowed to regenerate: records included 
Sociable Plover, Asian Desert Warbler, Spectacled Warbler Sylvia conspicillata and 
Steppe Grey Shrike. Several smaller wetlands close to Palmyra (IBA 018) were also 
assessed. Local Bedouin reported that the mountainous area north-east of Palmyra 
holds wintering Great Bustard Otis tarda. A well-vegetated mountain reserve at Jebel 
al-Bilas held significant numbers of Chukar Alectoris chukar and Spectacled Warbler. 


CONSERVATION ISSUES 


Excessive hunting pressure is probably the most immediate threat to wintering 
waterbirds, but the greatest long-term threat arises from the intense pressure to 
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Figure “Map of Syria showing the principal localities visited during the survey. 
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cultivate new land, a result of the dramatic increase in human population in a 
country with severely limited agricultural resources. There was evidence of 
shooting at many sites, particularly Lake of Homs (where 150 hunters are 
reportedly present some weekends) and parts of Lake Tishreen. Fishermen 
reported that waterbirds, particularly Coot but also Pygmy Cormorant, are often 
victims of bycatch and discarded fishing lines; one Pygmy Cormorant was found 
killed by a fishing line on the upper Euphrates. In the last 30 years, three reservoirs 
have been constructed, flooding over 100 km of the Euphrates Valley, providing 
many species of waterbird with huge areas of relatively inaccessible new habitat, 
although this may have had disastrous consequences for other wildlife. Along the 
river, most oxbows appeared to be in good condition but several were being 
drained. Villagers informed us that riverine woodlands (‘Huweijat’) are often 
protected by law. These woods are potentially important sanctuaries for heavily 
hunted species such as Turtle Dove Streptopelia turtur (Evans 1994), and breeding 
habitat for raptors and warblers. 


We were privileged to be granted an audience with the governor of ar-Raqqa 
province, His Excellency Faisal Qasim, which provided an opportunity to make 
known our observations of hunting in the Euphrates Valley. Members of the Palmyra 
Birding Co-operative believe that this led to a subsequent crackdown on hunting in 
ar-Ragga province, with the imprisonment of Syrian hunters and the expulsion of 
several foreign hunting parties (A. Assad pers. comm.). 


SUPPORT FOR CONSERVATION IN SYRIA 


Expedition members worked to improve the technical skills of the Syrian members of 
the expedition. Considerable quantities of optical equipment and identification 
handbooks were donated to Syrians who assisted the expedition or whom we met in 
the field. A member of the recently formed Syrian Society for Conservation of Wildlife 
(SSCW) joined team B for three days. The GPS equipment will be donated to the 
Palmyra Birding Co-operative once the relevant data have been extracted. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the rapidly increasing pressures on its wildlife, there are still many 
wetlands of exceptional ornithological importance in Syria. The most important are 
Sabkhat al-Jabbul and Lake Tishreen; both are clearly of international importance 
for wintering waterbirds. The expedition assessed many promising sites in the 
Euphrates Valley but severe weather prevented visits to large parts of Lake Assad 
and the southern half of Lake Tishreen. Wintering species of most significance in 
global terms appear to be Pygmy Cormorant, White-headed Duck, and possibly 
Greater Spotted Eagle and Ferruginous Duck. Major range extensions were recorded 
for Iraq Babbler and the winter status of many species was clarified. The 
expedition’s results highlight the need for further work at other seasons, partic- 


Plate 1. (Overleaf left page: top) Bald Ibis Geronticus eremita en route to their roost, near Palmyra, 
February 2004. (Remco Hofland) Plate 2. (middle left) Arabian Oryx Oryx leucoryx, enclosed area of Talila 
reserve, near Palmyra, February 2004. (Remco Hofland) Plate 3. (middle right) White-tailed Plovers 
Chettusia leucura, Mheimideh, February 2004. (Remco Hofland) Plate 4. (bottom left) Sabkhat al-Jabbul, 
February 2004 (Ruud van Beusekom) Plate 5. (bottom right) Lower Khabur Reservoir, north-east Syria, 
February 2004. (Ruud van Beusekom) 


Plate 6. (Overleaf right page: top left) Between Tal Brak and al-Hasakah (north-east Syria), area for 
Sociable Plover Chettusia gregaria, February 2004. (Ruud van Beusekom) Plate 7. (top right) Central 
Syrian desert, near Palmyra, February 2004. (Ruud van Beusekom) Plate 8. (middle) Wadi el-Abied 
reservoir, February 2004. (Ruud van Beusekom) Plate 9. (bottom left) Hamad desert, February 2004. (Ruud 
van Beusekom) Plate 10. (bottom right) Jebel al-Bilas reserve, February 2004. (Ruud van Beusekom) 
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ularly in the breeding season, where there remain massive gaps in our knowledge of 
Syrian birds. Certain key sites merit regular counts, preferably on a monthly basis; 
these include Lake of Homs, Lake Tishreen, Baath Lake and Mheimideh. Important 
sites remain to be surveyed, notably large parts of Lake Assad and in the lower 
Euphrates Valley. Most importantly, Sabkhat al-Jabbul ee, requires detailed 
surveys, as industrial development appears imminent. 
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The taxonomic position of the Afghan Scrub 
Sparrow Passer (moabiticus) yatit 


GUY M. KIRWAN 


The Afghan Scrub (or Yate’s) Sparrow Passer moabiticus yatii is a well- 
marked form that has long been considered a subspecies of the Dead Sea 
Sparrow, and thus has been largely ignored taxonomically since the mid-20th 
century. That its small range, on the borders of Afghanistan, Iran and 
Pakistan, has been largely off-limits to western ornithologists for many years 
has further promoted its neglect. Here, I re-evaluate its taxonomic position, 
detailing its distinctive and constant morphological characters, which differ in 
a number of respects from moabiticus and the doubtful mesopotamicus. These, 
especially its seasonal variation according to moult, have not previously been 
fully described in the literature. I concur with several previous authors, but 
not Roselaar (1995) or BWP that mesopotamicus is a synonym of moabiticus, as 
character differences are not diagnosable whilst published mensural data vary 
only clinally, show clear overlap, and thus are not taxonomically informative. 
Given the lack of a truly ‘intermediate’ population (namely ‘mesopotamicus’), 
the respective positions of yatii and moabiticus assume fresh taxonomic 
importance, for they are well-differentiated, disjunct taxa. Yatii is separated by 
c. 1200 km from the nearest population of moabiticus, in south-west Iran, 
whilst its degree of morphological divergence and the presence of Quaternary 
(or earlier) desert formations suggest that it has been following a separate 
evolutionary history for some time. My data demand testing using molecular 
methods, to more clearly resolve the taxonomic status of yatii. 


EAD SEA SPARROW Passer moabiticus is a polytypic species virtually endemic to 

the Middle East region. It is rather patchily distributed, from Cyprus and extreme 
southern and south-eastern Turkey, in the west, south to the Levant, with even more 
disjunct populations in the Mesopotamian basin, of Iraq/Iran, and the Seistan basin of 
the Iran/ Afghanistan border, which latter migrates to Pakistani Baluchistan to winter, 
where plausibly it may also breed. At least some western populations also perform 
winter movements, and there are recent winter records from the southern Arabian 
Gulf, from Kuwait to the United Arab Emirates, and Egypt (Summers-Smith 1988, 
Dijkstra 1992, Roberts 1992, Porter et al. 1996). 


As many as three taxa have been recognised: P. m. moabiticus, Tristram, 1864, in Turkey 
and the Levant, P. m. mesopotamicus Zarudny, 1904, in south-west Iran and the 
Euphrates/Tigris basin of Iraq, and P. m. yatii Sharpe, 1888, in extreme eastern Iran, 
south-west Afghanistan and adjacent Pakistan. Both mesopotamicus and yatii were, in the 
fashion of the day, described as species by their respective authors, but then swiftly 
consigned to the rank of the conspecifics in the wave of ‘trinominalisation’ that followed 
the general acceptance of the concept of subspecies in ornithology, most strongly 
advanced by Hartert and Kleinschmidt at the turn of the 19th century, which 
subsequently developed into the Biological Species Concept (see, e.g., Haffer 1992). 
However, mesopotamicus, which Zarudny had regarded as intermediate between the two 
previously described forms, was considered a synonym of moabiticus, based on the work 
of Ticehurst et al. (1923), who studied a large sample of Mesopotamian and Levant birds. 
That view has been well supported in the literature (e.g. by Vaurie 1959, Hue & 
Etchécopar 1970, Summers-Smith 1988, Clement et al. 1993), although Roselaar (1995) and 
in Cramp & Perrins (1994) chose to uphold mesopotamicus, and in this was followed by 
Dickinson (2003). Earlier, yatii was swiftly considered to be a subspecies of moabiticus by 
Hartert (1904), a view that has been challenged just once in the intervening century, by 
Boros & Horvath (1952). The purpose of this note is to re-examine the ‘case’ of yatii in the 
light of renewed interest in the taxonomy of well-marked taxa that have long been 
considered subspecies, and to propose that it henceforth again be accorded specific rank. 
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Plate 6. 


Arson 
Plates 1-3. Males of Dead Sea Sparrow, from top to bottom, moabiticus (NHM 1946.63.171, labelled 
‘Jericho, Palestine, 21 November 1944’), ‘mesopotamicus’ (NHM 1933.216.622, labelled ‘Amara, River 
Tigris, Mesopotamia, 10 December 1917’) and two yatii (NHM 1902.10.11.4 and 1902.10.11.2, ‘labelled 
Helmand River, 5 December’ and ‘4 December’). All are in fresh (i.e. winter) plumage. (Guy M. Kirwan, 
copyright The Natural History Museum) Plates 4—5. Females of Dead Sea Sparrow, top moabiticus (NHM 
1947.14.283, labelled ‘Jericho, Palestine, 25 November 1922’), and yatii (NHM 1965M.18507, labelled 
‘Seistan, Iran, 12 December 1900’). Both in fresh (winter) plumage. (Guy M. Kirwan, copyright The Natural 
History Museum) Plate 6. Male Dead Sea Sparrow of form yatii (AMNH 719422, labelled ‘Persia’), in 
extremely worn (i.e. summer) plumage. (Shannon Kenney, courtesy of The American Museum of Natural 
History, Department of Ornithology) Plate 7. Female Dead Sea Sparrow of form yatii (AMNH 719441, 
labelled ‘Persia’), in extremely worn (i.e. summer) plumage. (Shannon Kenney, courtesy of The American 
Museum of Natural History, Department of Ornithology) 
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HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION 


P. m. yatii was described on the basis of specimens taken in Seistan, on the border 
between Iran and Afghanistan, by J. E. T. Aitchison, a botanist assigned as naturalist to 
the Afghan Delimitation Commission (of 1884-86). The name commemorates Captain 
C. E. Yate, who collected some of Aitchison’s birds and continued the bird work of the 
commission when Aitchison left the country in August 1885 (Paludan 1959). Yate’s 
Sparrow, as it is also sometimes known, has a very restricted range, breeding in the 
Helmand and Farah Rud deltas, in north-east Kerman province and around Zaristan, on 
the Hirmand River, all on the border of Iran and Afghanistan, and wintering in the 
central and western edges of the Chagai desert in Pakistani Baluchistan, although it 
appears to be quite numerous within these regions (Christison 1941, Whistler 1945, 
Vaurie 1959, Summers-Smith 1988). Roberts (1992) considered that this sparrow might 
well prove to also breed in Pakistan, but the Chagai is physically remote and 
inaccessible, and very few ornithologists have visited it. As noted by Roberts (1977), the 
Chagai and related regions of Baluchistan bear, in many respects, a closer faunal affinity 
with the Central Asian steppes, than immediately adjacent regions. 


PLUMAGE 


The following is based on direct examination of a total of eight winter specimens of 
yatii (four male and four female) and 58 of moabiticus/mesopotamicus (34 male and 24 
female, summer and winter) in the Natural History Museum (Tring) and the 
Manchester Museum, University of Manchester. Included within this sample were 
birds from Palestine (from whence comes the type of moabiticus), south-west Iran 
(close to the type locality of mesopotamicus) and Seistan, Iran (presumably close to the 
type locality of yati). Through the kind assistance of Frank Steinheimer, I was able to 
examine digital photographs of six (five male, including three breeding-plumage) 
specimens of yatii (all from Iran) held in the Museum fiir Naturkunde der Humboldt- 
Universitat, in Berlin (ZMB). Further, through the kindness of Shannon Kenney, I was 
able to assess the characters of those moabiticus (nine, including six males, all from 
Israel) and yatii (37; 20 males) held in the American Museum of Natural History 
(AMNH), New York, examined by Vaurie, which also show constant principal 
features and differences, and none of the moabiticus exhibits any obvious evidence of 
being ‘intermediate’ (i.e. possessing yellow on the underparts). As far as can be 
ascertained from the published information, the 18 specimens (12 males) of yatii taken 
by Paludan (1959), and housed in the Zoological Museum, University of Copenhagen, 
also exhibit constant features. Throughout the following, moabiticus is used to refer to 
both this race and the putative mesopotamicus. As long ago noted by Vaurie (in 
Paludan 1959), yati is a distinctive form in both male and female plumages. 


All comparisons are based on birds of equal age and state of wear, and are largely 
based on birds in reasonably fresh plumage in early winter. Although broadly similar 
to moabiticus, the male differs as follows (see also Plates 1-3). The entire underparts, 
from the lower border of the black throat to the rear flanks and vent (but not the 
undertail-coverts), are washed with lemon-yellow (which in some, e.g. AMNH 
719422, may be very deeply saturated in worn plumage, reach to the vent and coalesce 
with the throat spots), and the slightly paler yellow spot at the throat-sides is 
generally considerably more extensive than in moabiticus (being most extensive in 
those with the deepest yellow underparts). The background colour of the breast is 
generally much deeper grey in moabiticus, whilst in yatii the yellow wash overlays a 
much whiter ground colour, where this is visible. The white stripe (moustachial) 
separating the black throat from the grey face and black lores is generally more 
pronounced, whiter and longer than in moabiticus (of which some have this rather 
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greyer), and the lower border to the throat patch is perhaps more inclined to be 
straighter in yatii. Both races have white tips to the chin and throat feathers in fresh 
plumage, not just yatii, as intimated by Clement et al. (1993) The rear flanks and 
undertail-coverts in moabiticus are generally rather bright chestnut, whereas yatii has 
the undertail-coverts, on average, much less well saturated and has almost no 
chestnut flecking on the rear flanks. The upperparts of the two forms are rather more 
similar, but consistent differences are still evident. Whereas moabiticus has a rather 
dark crown and nape, in fresh plumage this area is notably paler in yatii due to the 
much greater extent of the grey-buff tips and fringes to the feathers, and furthermore 
the upper back has, on average, less and narrower black streaking, and the lower back 
and rump are pale greyish brown, inclining in some, at least, to pale greenish lemon 
(most notably in those in breeding condition, e.g., ZMB B.128.02.3), but much darker 
brown in moabiticus. (Note that both races have the crown and nape rather darker in 
worn, summer plumage.) The tertials of yatii have smaller black centres and broader 
warm fringes, the secondaries tend to have whiter fringes and the edges to the 
primaries are also whiter than in moabiticus. In some yatii, at least, the greater coverts 
have broad whitish-cream tips, which are never evident in moabiticus, and the centres 
to these feathers are sometimes brighter chestnut in the eastern form. Whereas the 
underwing-coverts of moabiticus are rather plain, those of yatii are usually tinged pale 
lemon. The outer webs of the rectrices also tend to be broader in yatii. In worn 
plumage, these features are much less noticeable. Note that males of both forms have 
black bills in summer (unlike those depicted in Plate 1-3). 


Differences between females of the two forms are less well marked, but still obvious (see 
Plates 4-5). As in males, but to a much lesser extent, female yatii is washed yellow on the 
underparts, principally on the lower throat, belly and rear flanks, whereas moabiticus 
has, at most, dull yellow spots at the throat-sides. Like males, female yatii is more 
extensively and deeper yellow in breeding (i.e. worn) plumage, when this coloration can 
extend to the thighs and undertail-coverts (e.g. AMNH 719441). The upperparts of the 
two are rather similar, but yati tends to have a whiter and better-marked supercilium 
(still with buff elements behind the eye), more grey and paler elements admixed in the 
crown and mantle to rump, less black streaking on the lower back and rather greyer 
outer webs to the rectrices. These features appear to be generally consistent across birds 
collected at different seasons. The bill colour of both subspecies becomes black in males 
in the breeding season, although in moabiticus this change may not become evident until 
May, notwithstanding that some are rather dark by late February. However, in the 
nominate and ‘mesopotamicus’ there is no other evidence for seasonal change, beyond 
brighter and broader fringes to the upperparts feathers in fresh-plumaged birds. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES 


Mensural data were presented by Boros & Horvath (1954), Paludan (1959) and 
Summers-Smith (1988), and although yatii tends to be the largest form (except, oddly, 
in weight), the differences are not very marked and there is extensive overlap in all 
measurements. However, as demonstrated by Boros & Horvath (1954), yatii exhibits 
clear differences (of up to 3%) in wing, tail and (up to 10% in) bill length 
measurements between summer and winter, as a result of moult and, in the case of 
the latter variable, diet change. Such changes have not (yet) been reported for 
moabiticus. Thus, I measured all birds taken in Palestine held at NHM in order to 
check for any evidence of this. The results are presented in Table 1. As in yatii, the bill 
appears to be markedly smaller in winter, but there is virtually no difference in tail 
length during the year, and the wing data contradict those of yatii, with non-breeders 
having shorter tails (whereas in yatii it is breeders that have the tail less full). Even if 
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Table 1. Mensural data for 24 male specimens of Passer moabiticus collected in Palestine and housed in the 
Natural History Museum (Tring). Wing length = flattened chord; bill length = to skull. Means presented in 
parentheses. Note that one non-breeder had a broken bill and was not included in the analysis of that variable. 


Wing (mm) Tail (mm) : Bill (mm) 
Breeders (black bill): 61.0-64.0 47.0-51.0 AOC 1A 7, 
taken March-—early (63.0) (48.85) (MGA) ee 
May (N = 7) : — 
Non-breeders (pale bill): + 60.0-64.0 / (ATO ot.0 10.0-11.5 
taken November-—early — (62:11) (48.64) - (10.8) 
March (N = 17) Adjusted figure, if 


ignoring Feb—Mar 
specimens = 62.3 
(i= 10) 


one ignores the February—March specimens (which lacked black bills), the result is 
little changed. Clearly, further data would be welcome. The available information on 
voice, breeding biology and general ecology, ably summarised for both forms by 
Summers-Smith (1988) and for yatii by Roberts (1992), do not suggest any significant 
differences between the forms. 


DISCUSSION 


As part of an ongoing field, museum and literature study into the distribution and 
taxonomy of Turkish birds (Kirwan et al. in prep.), I reviewed the question of which form 
of Dead Sea Sparrow occurs in the country. Roselaar (1995) chose to recognise 
mesopotamicus because, as he claimed, it consistently exhibits a combination of the size of 
yatii and the plumage colour of moabiticus, and considered this form to be present in 
south-east Turkey. Summers-Smith (1988) preferred not to acknowledge mesopotamicus, 
although Roselaar probably had the advantage of having examined more specimen 
material (51 moabiticus and 28 mesopotamicus). Nonetheless, I strongly concur with the 
findings of Summers-Smith (1988) and Ticehurst et al. (1923), as all those I have examined 
from within the purported range of mesopotamicus, in south-west Iran and Irag (N = 16, 
including one, NHM 1947.59.126, from 40 miles north of Ahnaz, Iran, which is the only 
one from this form’s purported range in that country that I have examined), appear 
indistinguishable in morphology from nominate moabiticus, as do all of those I have 
observed in south-east Turkey. Indeed, Kumerloeve (1970) considered a male taken at 
Ceylanpinar to be indistinguishable from nominate moabiticus. The mensural data cited 
by Roselaar (1995) as evidence for the distinctiveness of mesopotamicus merely prove the 
presence of an east-west cline in wing length, from smaller to larger birds. Summers- 
Smith (1988) and my own data are similar to Roselaar’s in this respect, but I (and 
presumably Summers-Smith) find no reason to uphold a taxon on the basis of (i) 
obviously clinal data, (ii) data for which overlap exist between taxa, and (ili) a dataset for 
a single variable, in this case wing length, which appears less taxonomically informative. 
Thus, I agree with Ticehurst et al. (1923) that mesopotamicus should be considered a junior 
synonym of moabiticus and, given this, the highly distinctive morphology and disjunct 
range of yatii (which is separated by over 1200 km from the nearest population of 
moabiticus) demands fresh taxonomic interpretation. 


Under the precepts of the Phylogenetic Species Concept, as set forth by e.g. Cracraft 
(1983) and Hazevoet (1995), yatii clearly warrants specific rank, satisfying the 
demands of diagnosability as stated by these authors, and would probably achieve 
such status under any of the pattern-defined species concepts currently operating (see 
Sluys & Hazevoet 1999). Given that yatii and moabiticus/mesopotamicus are allopatric, it 
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is impossible to test the degree to which these are reproductively isolated (i.e. how 
easily they might qualify as species under the Biological Species Concept), but given 
that they are separated by a large area of Iran dominated by desert-like formations 
since the Quaternary or earlier (see Bobek 1960) and that they are also clearly 
segregated in their choice of wintering areas, it seems probable that the obvious 
differences in morphology are taxonomically informative and do indeed point to 
long-separate evolutionary trajectories. This premise is, of course, subject to testing 
using molecular methods. 
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An ornithological study of the Azerbaijani 
Caspian coast, islands and regions of 
oil production 


ELCHIN SULTANOV 


In order to assess the current importance to waterbirds of coastal areas of 
Azerbaijan, more than 200 field work days were conducted along the Caspian 
shore, and on larger lakes and lagoons close to that coast, in all months except 
August, in the period 1993-2000, the greatest effort (including helicopter counts) 
being made in 1995-1997. Helicopter counts are most efficient for short-time 
censuses to estimate total site populations. Overall, bird populations fluctuated 
at the study sites from a low of 70,000 (April) to a high of 700,000 (winter). 
Offshore, Caspian waterbird populations reach their maximum in 
December-January. Outside that period, around 50% of the maximum is present 
in November and February; in March-April and September—October only 
10-30% of the maximum may be present. In May-June, the proportion is 
30-40%. Year-round, the Kyzylagach State Reserve, the Kura Delta, Lake 
Agzybir, the Yashma Islands and the Shakhdili-Tava area hold the highest 
numbers of birds, all of them being important wintering and breeding sites. 
During the breeding season (April—July), the Tava Islands and decommissioned 
oil platforms hold large populations, whereas peak numbers occur in winter and 
during migration in the Pirallahy—Alat area to Cape Pirsahat. Those areas that 
were studied were graded according to three levels of vulnerability or risk, 
taking into account overall numbers of birds at different seasons, as well as their 
proximity to sources of pollution. The sharp increase in Caspian Sea oil 
production represents an enlargement of the already severe risk of oil pollution 
to waterbirds in the region. It is therefore essential to conduct regular ornitho- 
logical monitoring in the region. 


ATA SHOW THAT UP TO 10-12 million waterbirds migrate through the Caspian 

region and 3.0-3.5 million winter there (Krivonosov 1979). More than 1.2 million 
have wintered in Azerbaijan (Sultanov & Mustafayev 1994, Sultanov 1997). Azerbaijan 
is third in the Western Palearctic for numbers of wintering waterbirds, after the U. K. 
(3.5 million) and Iran (1.5 million; Rose & Taylor 1993). Up to 1.5 million waterbirds 
nest in the Caspian region, of which it is estimated that along Azerbaijan shores alone 
no fewer than 250,000 breed (over 40,000 on islands and old oil platforms; Sultanov & 
Kerimov 1998, 1999). In the 1970s, over two million waterbirds were shot annually in 
Azerbaijan (Ilyichev 1982). The most recent data indicate that the linear density of 
wintering waterbirds along the Caspian Sea coast, between Sumgait (40 km north of 
Baku) south to Cape Pirsahat, reached 668 birds/km (pers. obs.). 


One hundred and eighty bird species were registered in 1958-1960 on the Absheron 
Peninsula where Baku is situated (Gambarov & Gazanchan 1958, Gambarov 1960, 
Mustafayev 1968), and more recently 231 species have been recorded in this region 
(Sultanov & Kerimov 1998, 1999, Sultanov et al. 1998). Some 193 species of waterbirds 
occur in Azerbaijan, 13 of which are globally threatened and 13 that are included in 
the Azerbaijan Red Data Book, but only five are common to both lists (see Tables 6-7). 


Bird migration research in the 1980s, in north-east Azerbaijan (including the Absheron 
Peninsula) used radar to demonstrate that during spring migration 75.3% of all 
migrants move north-east, 13.4% north-west and 11.3% north (Karabanova 1989). In 
autumn 51.4% move south and 36.6% south-west. The breeding colonies on the islands 
of the Baku archipelago were studied in the 1960s (Tuayev & Vasilyev 1969), but we 
have quantitative data for only one, Gil (south-west of Baku), which held 6000-7000 
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breeding Caspian Gulls Larus [argentatus] cachinnans. Patrikeyev (1991) detailed 143 
species on the coast and islands around Cape Pirsagat, including Garasu Island (Los) 
and. the Babur-Gutan islands. He discovered the first breeding for Azerbaijan and the 
Caspian region of Mediterranean Gull Larus melanocephalus (28 pairs). 


There are many general literature sources concerning Kyzylagach State Reserve, but 
only one (Tuayev 1975) deals with the birds of the Kura-Araz Valley, including the 
Kura estuary. That paper covered 66 waterbird species, but not quantitatively and 
omitted mention of the Kura Delta. In the 1950s, wintering waterbirds numbered 5-7 
million, including up to almost four million surface-feeding ducks, 2-3 million Coot 
Fulica atra and c. 850,000 diving ducks (Vinogradov & Chernyavskaya 1963). By 
1966-67, the total number of wintering waterbirds had plummeted to 1.2 million, and 
by 1971-78 these numbers had further declined to c. 338,000-718,000, with prominent 
fluctuations (Krivonosov 1979). Recent surveys have revealed only 30,000 wintering 
birds in the Kura Delta. 


Historical data show that as a result of oil pollution in the open North Sea, 
150,000—450,000 waterbirds perished from oil pollution (Bourne 1970), along the Dutch 
coast 11,000 and around the U. K. 25,000-50,000 (Barclay-Smith 1958). The visual 
appearance of oil slicks often attracts birds, which consequently perish (Lemmetyinen 
1966). As a rule, the feathers of polluted birds contain 6—7 g of oil, three times the 
amount that can cause paralysis, as they ingest the oil when attempting to clean their 
feathers, physically damaging their digestive systems (Hartung & Hunt 1966). 


We possess few data concerning the impact on Azerbaijani birds from oil (Vereshagin 
1945, Tuayev & Vasilyev 1972, Sultanov 1991), but recent research suggests it may be a 
very important problem (Sultanov 1998, 1999a,b, Sultanov & Kerimov 1998, Sultanov 
et al. 1998, 1999). Vereshagin (1945) was the first to document mortality, of 
30,000-35,000 ducks and coots, from an oil spill in the country, the result of a break in 
a short (c.1-km) pipeline, from Pirallahy Island to the Absheron Peninsula. The spill 
reached Cape Sangachal, and in a few weeks travelled more than 125 km, killing birds 
mostly in two locations, Pirallahy Island and Sangachal Bay. This bay is now marked 
by the entry of a major underwater oil pipeline 175 km long. 


Mass waterbird mortality (50-55%) was registered around Gil Island (near Alat) in April 
1998, the six most affected species being Coot (99% of mortalities), Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax carbo, Teal Anas crecca, Mallard Anas platyrhynchos, Pochard Aythya ferina 
and Caspian Gull, and more than 30,000 birds perhaps perished (Sultanov 1998, Sultanov 
et al. 2000). Waterbird mortality as a result of oil spillages in the same region (Dashlar, 
Zenbil and Gil islands) was measured again in June 1999. Regular oil pollution is a 
characteristic of this area, and urgently requires detailed research and monitoring. The 
economic priority in Azerbaijan is to increase Caspian Sea oil production to 50 million 
tons annually. Despite the scant ornithological data, these reveal immense damage to 
bird populations by oil spills from much lower output in the past, and strongly indicate 
that fundamental monitoring of bird populations is necessary. Each case of mass 
waterbird mortality can have a very significant effect on total bird populations in the 
region, an effect not limited to Azerbaijan and its immediate neighbours. A future 
complication will arise from the rising water levels in the Caspian, resulting from inter- 
governmental agreements limiting the use and extraction of water from rivers. Since the 
early 1980s, a rise of over two metres has increased the area of coastal and littoral 
habitats, improving food resources for waterbirds, although insular nesting areas for 
some species have diminished as a result. Further detailed research is urgently needed. 
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This paper seeks to identify and investigate the main concentrations of birds at each 
season, in order to derive the annual dynamics of each species and species composition, 
which I use to predict the vulnerability of each species and region to oil pollution. 


METHODS 


More than 200 field days were conducted along the Caspian shore and on larger lakes 
and lagoons close to that coast in all months except August, in the period 1993-2000, 
the greatest effort (including helicopter counts) being made in 1995-1997. Most counts 
were made from boats or on foot. Helicopter counts were made in January—February 
1993 and six more in January—December 1996. 


ANNUAL DYNAMICS IN WATERBIRD NUMBERS AND 
THE MOST IMPORTANT LOCALITIES 


Table 1 shows the results of three types of counts undertaken in 1993 and in 
1996-1997: coastal (using telescope and binoculars); sea counts (from boats); and 
helicopter counts. The purpose of these was to compare the reliability and applica- 
bility of different count methods to determine which was optimal for a given location. 
The results reveal that helicopter counts are unequalled in covering the largest areas 
in the shortest time (only 2-3 are needed to count waterbirds along the entire Azeri 
coast, more than 700 km). Although coastal and sea censuses are more detailed, they 
are severely limited spatially and require much more time. To study islands, small 
craft are preferable, but for former oil platforms, a sizeable boat is better. 


RELIABILITY OF THE CENSUSES 


Comparison of the results of helicopter and ground censuses (Lake Ajigabul, Yashma 
Island in December, Pirallahy Island in January 1996) demonstrate that the data 
largely coincide, differences being only c. 4-13% less than the maxima. Datasets for 
Cape Shadily and the Tava Islands do not coincide because the larger congregations of 
birds far (10-15 km) from the coast around the islands (only sea or dedicated 
helicopter counts provide adequate results). Comparison of coastal data and vessel 
counts reveal that along the coast from Cape Shih to the ‘Shelf’ factory the data 
practically coincide, but there are differences at Shakhdili-Tava and Cape Alat—Alat 
Bay, as again some birds behind islands are out of view from the shore. Thus, for the 
coast around Pirallahy Island and from Cape Shih to Gobustan (65 km south-west of 
Baku) coastal censuses are sufficient, whereas from Cape Shakhdili to the Tava 
Islands, in Alat and Baku bays, and at all other islands and former oil platforms, it is 
essential to census from boats. The sheer size (>120,000 ha) of the Kyzylagach area, 
including the Great and Little Kyzylagach gulfs require helicopter censuses to achieve 
detailed and accurate counts. However, to identify the species present, it is necessary 
to undertake intensive coastal censuses for 5-6 days, either from small craft or suitable 
vehicles for coastal censuses of floodplains and semi-desert plots. Helicopter censuses 
can reveal the considerable extent of mixed colonies at all of the large wetlands (the 
Kura Delta and lakes such as Agzybir and Sarysu). 


The advantage of coastal censuses is that species composition can be accurately 
determined, but disadvantages are that intense reed or other growth can limit quanti- 
tative estimates and that distant birds at sea are seldom identifiable. Sea counts 
generally do not permit telescope use, limiting species identification, but usually 
produce reasonably accurate estimates of total numbers. Helicopter flights are usually 
undertaken at 70-150 metres above ground, making binocular use problematic. 
Estimates of numbers are good, but species identification poor, especially for difficult 
to access sites. Visual identification is often limited to genera or even families, such as 
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geese, ducks, pelicans, swans, cormorants and waders. However, Shelduck Tadorna 
tadorna, Ruddy Shelduck T. ferruginea and Coot are usually readily identifiable, along 
with most herons and Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber. 


SEASONAL DYNAMICS OF BIRD POPULATIONS 


From Table 2, it is obvious that, in the three best-studied plots (using all three counting 
methods), the bird population reaches a maximum in winter. The minimum at one 
location was in September—October (10-12% of winter numbers), and in March-April 
at the other two (14-16% and 11-12% respectively). Numbers at the first location in 
spring are still well below winter levels (23-29%), as they also are at the other two in 
autumn (16-30% and 12-18% respectively). Unfortunately, the surveys did not cover 
the post-breeding season, except partially at the first site, where the population was 
31-43% of winter levels. Overall, population fluctuations in the entire area were of the 
order 10:1, from winter (700,000) to mid-spring (70,000), with the Caspian offshore 
waterbird population reaching its maximum in December-January, but is at almost 
half that level in November and February, and during migration seasons is just 12-30% 
of the winter peak. However, I expect that the total number of birds crossing 
Azerbaijan during autumn migration is up to 8-10 times greater than that wintering. 


MAIN AGGREGATIONS OF WATERBIRDS 


Five size categories of location where waterbirds concentrate were identified (Table 
3): <5000 individuals, <10,000, <30,000, <75,000 and >150,000. When these are 
considered according to their proximity to potential sources of pollution, we can 
assign risk levels in relation to possible oil pollution. In consequence, three types of 
locations can be ranked according to overall pollution risk. 


1.The most important locations, holding aggregations of >30,000 waterbirds during at 
least one season, and several thousand birds year-round. These locations are in the 
Pirallahy—Kyzylagach zone, the most vulnerable to possible oil pollution being 
Kyzylagach, the Kura Delta, Shakhdili-Tava, the ‘Shelf’ factory area, the Babur- 
Gutan islands and the Alat area. 

2.Locations holding aggregations of <30,000 birds in the Pirallahy—Kyzylagach coastal 
zone (Baku Bay and Lake Ajigabul). 

3.Locations holding aggregations of <30,000 birds beyond the Pirallahy—Kyzylagach 
coastal zone (Lake Agzybir and Yashma Island). 


YEAR-ROUND POPULATION DYNAMICS OF THE MAIN WATERBIRD 
GROUPS IN RELATION TO OIL 


Table 4 shows that immediately prior to, during and after winter, ducks and Coot 
predominate (63-84%), in the early breeding season there are more Laridae (34-61%), 
cormorants (5-9%), herons and waders (6-13%), and during migration periods the 
proportion of waders and herons is significant (26-27%). Cormorants and Greater 
Flamingo (up to 6%) occur mostly in October—March/ April, swans (up to 0.4%), 
mostly in January-March and geese (up to 2.7%), in December—February. In relation 
to oil pollution, it is worthy to consider the waterbirds as three main groups. 


1.Those that swim, such as grebes, cormorants, pelicans, geese, swans, ducks and 
Coot, are especially vulnerable to oil pollution, particularly diving species (Nelson- 
Smith 1977). 

2.Shallow-water wading birds (herons, ibises, Greater Flamingo and waders), whose 
vulnerability to oil is less than that of swimming birds. 

3. Those that spend most time in the air but periodically visit water (e.g. gulls) are 
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more vulnerable to oil pollution when breeding because usually they seek refuge on 
water if threatened. 


In winter, the majority of birds that form aggregations are most vulnerable to oil 
pollution; for waterbirds this period generally is November—March, and at 
Kyzylagach September—April. In addition, when breeding, colonies of gulls, terns and 
Cormorant are vulnerable to oil pollution. Important numbers of cormorants and 
gulls nest on the region’s islands and on decommissioned oil platforms within the 
present zone of intensive oil production, where the risk of pollution at oilfields or 
from underwater pipelines is high. 


SPECIES OF CONSERVATION CONCERN 


Species of European Conservation Concern (SPEC) categories are defined by BirdLife 
International for all European bird species, and are summarised by Heath & Evans 
(2000) and Heath et al. (2000) thus: SPEC 1 = species of global conservation concern; 
SPEC 2 = species not of global conservation concern, but concentrated, and of 
unfavourable conservation status in Europe (European threat status: Endangered = E, 
Vulnerable = V, Rare = R, Declining=D, Localised = L and Insecure = Ins); SPEC 3 = 
species like those of SPEC 2 and classed under the same threat status grades, but not 
concentrated in Europe; SPEC 4 = favourable conservation status and concentrated in 
Europe, and Non-SPEC = favourable conservation status but not concentrated in 
Europe. Note that S = Secure, W = threat applies in winter, and that any tabulated 
assessment in brackets is preliminary pending further data. Twelve globally 
threatened species (SPEC 1) were observed during the survey, of which five are 
included in the Azerbaijan Red Data Book (Tables 6-7); five other SPEC 1 species were 
noted on passage. The most important wintering species are: White-headed Duck 
Oxyura leucocephala (1E; up to 1000 at Hajigabul, ten at Babur-Gutan and 200-600 on 
Lake Gyzylgyol on the edge of Baku city), Lesser White-fronted Goose Anser 
erythropus (1V; almost all in the Kyzylagach region) and Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus 
crispus (1V). Among residents, the most important is Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax 
pygmeus (2V; >10,000 individuals). 


Of seven species not categorised as globally threatened but included in the Azerbaijan 
Red Data Book, five are classed as SPEC 2 or SPEC 3. Greater Flamingo (3L) and 
Purple Gallinule Porphyrio porphyrio (3R) are relatively common, but White Pelican 
Pelecanus onocrotalus (3R) and Mute Swan Cygnus olor (Non-SPEC S$), which are 
present only in hundreds, are particularly vulnerable as all or most occur on the open 
sea coast. Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia (2E) is rare or scarce in the mixed colonies of 
Pelecaniformes and Ciconiiformes. 


COMMON SPECIES 


Breeders 

Ninety-eight per cent of all birds nesting on islands and decommissioned oil 
platforms are of just four species (Table 6), and represent a total population of over 
40,000 birds in late May and c. 60,000 in late June or early July, at the end of the 
breeding season. Lakes Agzybir and Hajigabul, the Kura Delta and Kyzylagach State 
Reserve hold huge mixed colonies of Pelecaniformes and Ciconiiformes that may hold 
up to 11 species of cormorants, herons and ibises, numbering 2000 or more on the 
lakes and the Kura Delta (Konovalova 1979), and up to 30,000-60,000 in Kyzylagach 
State Reserve (Table 8). | 
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Winterers 

Two main concentrations of waterbirds on the Caspian coast in Azerbaijan are known: 
the Pirallahy—Alat area holds 100,000-—200,000 birds and the Kura Delta and 
Kyzylagach State Reserve c. 500,000. In the former, the commonest species are diving 
ducks, Coot, grebes, gulls and swans (Table 9). In the latter, the commonest include 
not only diving ducks, Coot, grebes, swans and pelicans, but also numerous surface- 
feeding ducks, cormorants and pelicans (Table 10). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Helicopter counts are most efficient for short-time censuses to estimate total 
populations at coastal locations, such as Pirallahy, Cape Shakhdili, Cape Shih, 
Gobustan, and on Lake Ajinohur. Combined boat and shore-based surveys proved 
most applicable at Lake Agzybir, Yashma Island and the Kura Delta. Censuses from 
vessels were necessary to survey decommissioned oil platforms, the Tava Islands, and 
for other islands and the Alat area. 


Overall bird populations fluctuated at the study sites from a low of 70,000 (April) to a 
high of 700,000 (winter). Offshore, Caspian waterbird populations reach their maximum 
in December-January. Outside that period, around 50% of the maximum is present in 
November and February, and in March-April and September—October numbers are 
10-30% of the maximum. In May-June the proportion is 30-40%. 


Year-round, the Kyzylagach State Reserve, the Kura Delta, Lake Agzybir, the 
Yashma Islands and the Shakhdili-Tava area hold the greatest numbers of birds, all 
being important wintering and breeding sites. During the breeding season 
(April-July), the Tava Islands and decommissioned oil platforms hold large 
populations, whereas peak numbers occur in winter and during migration from the 
Pirallahy—Alat area to Cape Pirsahat. 


The studied areas were graded according to three levels of vulnerability or risk, taking 
into account the numbers of birds at different seasons, as well as their proximity to 
sources of pollution: 


_1.The most important sites holding aggregations of more than 30,000 waterbirds 
during at least one season and holding large numbers of birds year-round. These are 
all in the Pirallahy-Kyzylagach region, being most vulnerable to potential oil 
pollution (Kyzylagach State Reserve, the Kura River delta, Shakhdili-Tava, the 
‘Shelf’ factory area, the Babur-Gutan islands and the Alat area) 

2.Sites with aggregations of fewer than 30,000 birds. These are in the 
Pirallahy—Kyzylagach coastal zone (Baku Bay, Lake Ajigabul). 

3.Sites with aggregations of fewer than 30,000 birds poyond the Pirallahy—Kyzylagach 
coastal zone (Lake Agzybir, Yashma Islands). 


The sharp increase in Caspian Sea oil production represents an enlargement of the 
already severe risk of oil pollution to waterbirds in the region. It is therefore essential 
to conduct regular ornithological monitoring of that region, especially including oil 
pipeline routes, and to rapidly publish the results within the Caspian countries and in 
journals worldwide. 
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Total % of 

| December-—January 500-700 100-100 

/ November—February - - 

| March—April 70-110 14-16 
80-210 16-30 


| Plots December-—February 
| Agzybir 

| Yashma Island 

| Pirallahy Island 

| Shakhdili-Tava 

| Baku Bay 

| ‘Shelf factory—Sahil 
| Cape Sangachal 

| Gobustan 

| Alat Bay 

| Baku archipelago 

| Zenbil Island 

| Gil Island 

| Garasu Island 

| Babur-Gutan islands — Up to 20,000 

| Kura Delta Up to 100,000 

| Great Kyzylagach Gulf 150,000—250,000 


Up to 30,000 
Up to 30 000 
Up to 20,000 
Up to 100,000 
Up to 30,000 
Up to 100,000 
Up to 30,000 
Up to 10,000 
Up to 100,000 
Up to 30,000 


Vulnerability Groups 
of birds to oil 
(Category) 


| Site 


| Months 
| Sea coast-Kura Delta 
| Herons, waders 
Flamingo 
Swans 

Geese 

Ducks, coot 
Gulls, terns 

| Kura Delta 

Herons, waders 
Flamingo 
Swans 

Geese 

Ducks, coot 
Gulls, terns 


— WwW | S| =| WO NM $H] W —] HY HH] NY ND 


| Kyzylagach (Jan 1996) 1 
Herons, waders 
Flamingo 
Swans 

Geese 

Ducks, coot 


Deeks NO ND 


Cormorants, pelicans 


Pirallahy- 


410-520 
45-60 
50-95 


March-April 


Up to 20,000 
Up to 10,000 
Up to 5000 
10,000 
Up to 10,000 
Up to 10,000 


Up to 5000 
Up to 20,000 


Up to 5000 
Up to 30,000 
Up to 100,000 


% of 
maximum Great Gulf maximum 
100-100 


11-12 
12-18 


September—October 


Jan-Feb Mar 


Cormorants, pelicans 2 


0.2 


0.4 

0.4 
93 

1.6 


Cormorants, pelicans 


58) 
9.1 
2.8 
0.3 
0.25 


Pirailahy 
—Alat 
130-140 
60-65 
30-40 
13-17 

40-60 


May-June 


Up to 10,000 
Up to 5000 


Up to 5000 


Up to 5000 
Up to 10000 
Up to 10000 

Up to 5000 
Up to 10,000 


Oct 
7.6 

16.3 
0.01 
0.01 


Sep 
12.1 
26 


27.9 

49.3 
5.2 

AQ 


0.1 


70415 85.4 
on 


% of 
maximum 
100-100 

46-46 
23-29 
10-12 
31-43 


Grading | 


NO) eh NaN hon Na 


Dec 
2.4 
10.9 
<0.1 
0.4 
84.6 
15 
6.1 
29.5 


<0.1 
0.6 
62.7 
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An ornithological study of the Azerbaijani Caspian coast, islands and regions of oil production 
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Numbers of species by order or family. 
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Phalacrocoracidae 


Ardeidae 
Phoenicopteridae 


Podicipedidae 
Anatidae 


Table 5 
-Gaviidae 
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Table 7. Additional species of conservation concern included in the Red Data Book of Azerbaijan. — 


Species Sites in Azerbaijan Status European Threat Number 
Status - on coast 
White Pelican Kura Delta, Winter visitor Rare 300-500 
Pelecanus onocrotalus Kyzylagach individuals 
(estimated) 
Spoonbill Agzybir Breeder Endangered : 150 pairs 
Platalea leucorodia 
Greater Flamingo Kura Delta, Kyzylagach, Winter visitor - Localised 4150—10,000 
Phoenicopterus ruber Hajigabul, Alat Bay, (breeds) individuals 
Pirallahy Bay (breeds in 100s) 
Mute Swan Pirallahy Bay, Alat Bay, Winter visitor Secure 400-500 
Cygnus olor Gushgol, Kyzylagach (breeds) 
Bewick’s Swan Gushgol Winter visitor Localised (W) 2 
Cygnus columbianus 
Purple Gallinule Gushgol, Shakhdili, Resident Rare 15,000—20,000 
Porphyrio porphyrio | Gushgol, Kura Delta, individuals 
Kyzylagach 
White-tailed Plover Hajigabul Passage migrant (Secure) 10-20 pairs 
Chettusia leucura (breeds) (estimated) 


Table 8. Common breeders. 


Species Number of birds Nesting sites 
All islands (islands of Absheron and Baku archipelago) with old oil platforms 


May-June % June—July % 


Cormorant 1248 >3 3565 with 6 Almost 20% on old oil platforms 
Phalacrocorax carbo nestlings 

Mediterranean Gull 160 <1 850 1.5  Zenbil, Babur-Gutan 

Larus melanocephalus 

Caspian Gull 26,298 69 24,155 42 Islands and old oil platforms 
Larus [argentatus] cachinnans 

Sandwich Tern 9200 24 20,850 36 Garasu Island 

Sterna sandvicensis 

Common Tern 1509 4 8243 14 Tava Islands, Baku Bay islands, 
Sterna hirundo Babur-Gutan islands, old oil platforms 
Little Tern 64 <1 60 1. Tava Islands, Baku Bay islands 
Sterna albifrons 

Total 38,319 100 57,723 100 


Remaining species 


Ruddy Shelduck 2a5 Gil Island 

Tadorna ferruginea 

Shelduck 5-10 Gil Island 

Tadorna tadorna 

Collared Pratincole 20-25 Gil Island 

Glareola pratincola 

Kentish Plover - 10-20 Gil Island 

Charadrius alexandrinus 

Slender-billed Gull — 200 Garasu Island (attempted nesting) 
Larus genei 
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Table 8 contd. Common breeders. 


Two mixed colonies at the Kura Delta 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 

Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus 
Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 

Little Egret Egretta garzetta 

Great White Egret Egretta alba 

Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 

Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 

Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia 

Caspian Gull Larus [argentatus] cachinnans 
Total 


Table 9a. Common wintering species (Pirallahy—Alat). 


Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis 
Great Crested Grebe Podiceps cristatus 
Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 

Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus 
Mute Swan Cygnus olor 

Whooper Swan Cygnus cygnus 

Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 
Red-crested Pochard Netta rufina 
‘Pochard Aythya ferina 

Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula 

Duck spp. 

Coot Fulica atra 

Total | 


Table 9b. Common wintering species (Kyzylagach, based on Paynter et al. 1996) 


Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis 
Black-necked Grebe Podiceps nigricollis 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 

Pygmy Cormorant Phalacrocorax pygmeus 
Great White Egret Egretta alba 

Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber 
Wigeon Anas penelope 

Teal Anas crecca 

Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 

Shoveler Anas clypeata 

Red-crested Pochard Netta rufina 
Pochard Aythya ferina 

Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula 

Scaup Aythya marila 

Goldeneye Bucephala clangula 
Moorhen Gallinula chloropus 

Coot Fulica atra 

Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta 

Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 

Dunlin Calidris alpina 

Redshank Tringa totanus 

Subtotal 

Total (all birds) 
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Number of nests 
24 
442 
159 
150 
113 
79 
50 
T| 
99 


36 

34 

148 
5586 
436 
16,750 
19,451 
8936 
43,891 
97,602 


6969 
3516 
1516 
8354 
1083 
4780 
115,764 
68,282 
12,147 
35,328 
35,893 
65,851 
61, 091 
1965 
1244 
4220 
36,302 
1201 
3117 
2742 
1011 
472,376 
492,107 
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Table 10. Species of European Conservation Concern recorded. In the ‘Importance’ column, W = threat 
status in winter, and in the ‘Species status’ column, W = winter visitor; B = breeds; and M = passage 
migrant (lower case indicates smaller numbers at relevant season). See also ‘Species of conservation 


concern’ section in the main text. 


Species 

Bittern Botaurus stellaris 

Little Bittern Ixobrychus minutus 

Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax 

Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides 

Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 

Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 

Ruddy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea 

Gadwall Anas strepera 

Pintail Anas acuta 

Garganey Anas querquedula 
-Red-crested Pochard Netta rufina 

Scaup Aythya marila 

Smew Mergus albellus 

Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta 

Collared Pratincole Glareola pratincola 

Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus 


Greater Sand Plover Charadrius leschenaultii 


Dunlin Calidris alpina 

Broad-billed Sandpiper Limicola falcinellus 
Jack Snipe Lymnocryptes minimus 
Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa 
Bar-tailed Godwit Limosa lapponica 
Curlew Numenius arquata 
Redshank Tringa totanus 

Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola 
Little Gull Larus minutus 

Common Gull Larus canus 

Caspian Tern Sterna caspia 
Sandwich Tern Sterna sandvicensis 
Little Tern Sterna albifrons 
Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybridus 
Black Tern Chlidonias niger 
Common Kingfisher Alcedo atthis 
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Breeding habitat of the Pale Rock Sparrow Carpospiza brachydactyla in the Mount Lebanon range 


Breeding habitat of the Pale Rock Sparrow 
Carpospiza brachydactyla in the Mount 
Lebanon range 


CHRISTOPHER G. KNIGHT AND COLIN M. BEALE 


Pale Rock Sparrow Carpospiza brachydactyla is an enigmatic species both 
phylogenetically and ecologically. We studied a sizeable breeding 
population in the Mount Lebanon range in 2001. The population, split 
between barren, goat-degraded land near the base of the mountains and the 
high tops, is constantly associated with large expanses of habitat and steep 
pebbly ground. Breeding occurred at different times in each area, coinciding 
with peaks in grasshopper and beetle numbers. These habitat preferences 
leave the population vulnerable on the one hand to encroachment by 
villages and agriculture, and on the other to conservation policies with an 
emphasis on reforestation. 


ARPOSPIZA BRACHYDACTYLA, variously known as Pale Rock Sparrow (Cramp 

& Perrins 1994), Pale Rock-finch (Sibley & Monroe 1990), reduced to rockfinch by 
Beaman (1994, followed by Kirwan 1998) or even Hill Sparrow (Svensson et al. 1999), 
is almost as enigmatic in its ecology as in its taxonomy. Generally considered a scarce 
breeder in montane terrain, its breeding distribution is centred on Iran and restricted 
to the Middle East (Cramp & Perrins 1994). It has inconspicuous plumage, and 
breeding may be readily overlooked. Fluctuations in breeding populations in more 
frequently visited parts of the species’ range, such as Mount Hermon in the Golan 
Heights, and in south-east Turkey (Martins 1989, Shirihai, 1996, Griffin et al. 2001) 
have reduced our understanding of Carpospiza’s breeding preferences. There is only 
one published systematic study, in Russian, which concentrates on the biometrics of 
nests and nestlings in a population in another corner of the species’ range, near 
Yerevan in Armenia (Adamian 1965). Unsurprisingly, Pale Rock Sparrow is included 
in a list of species of conservation concern in the region (Evans 1994). However, 
despite the foregoing, Pale Rock Sparrow does occur in sizeable numbers in accessible 
areas (Griffin et al. 2001), sometimes near habitation, is not especially shy and has 
highly characteristic calls. These features make the species an attractive subject for 
study, and permits important questions relating to its biology to be addressed. 


PALE ROCK SPARROWS IN THE MOUNT LEBANON RANGE 


Chris and Alison Walley drew our attention to a previously unknown breeding 
population on the west side of the Lebanon’s southern Bekaa valley (the Mount 
Lebanon range), close to the Ammigq wetland (Walley & Walley 1998). This is a 
significant population as Pale Rock Sparrow is second only to Black-eared Wheatear 
Oenanthe hispanica in frequency of transect observations over much of the area. 
Apparently, it is also stable: since the population was discovered, large numbers have 
been present in the area each breeding season up to and including 2003. 


An unusual characteristic of this population is that it is divided into two physically 
discrete areas of apparently very different habitat. The more accessible area is human 
in origin: the strip of goat-degraded land at the base of the mountain ridge. 
Approximately coincident with the 1000-metre contour, this area varies in width from 
zero to roughly 1 km, sandwiched between the maquis above and the villages, 
vineyards, orchards and road that now occupy the valley floor and encroach the lower 
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slopes. From our observations, the bird community in this area is rather lacking in 
diversity, being typically dominated by Black-eared Wheatear and Pale Rock Sparrow, 
but with Sombre Tit Parus lugubris and Upcher’s Warbler Hippolais languida as other 
significant constituent members. 


The mountaintops above are separated from this area by c. 800 metre-forested slopes. 
From c. 1700 metres to the peaks at over 1900 metres the forest gives way to low, 
alpine vegetation characterised by small spiny bushes (Gum or Syrian Tragacanth 
Astralegus gummifer). This habitat, largely within the Arz el Shouf National Park, is 
much less influenced by human activities; the cedar reforestation programme and 
abandoned fortifications from the Israeli occupation are prominent features. Here, 
there is a more diverse breeding bird population, typified by Shore Lark Eremophila 
alpestris and Woodlark Lullula arborea. Currently, Pale Rock Sparrows breed in both 
described areas of habitat, which extend in strips along most of the east slope of the 
Mount Lebanon range. Indeed, the opposite side of the Bekaa Valley in the Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains reflects this habitat distribution to a degree. 
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Breeding habitat of the Pale Rock Sparrow Carpospiza brachydactyla in the Mount Lebanon range 
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Plate 1. (inset) A section of the lower study area just south of Qalaat El Mdig, looking south-east across the 
Bekaa Valley. The Anti-Lebanon mountains are visible in the distance. (Christopher Knight) Plate 2. A section of 
the upper study area, atop the Mount Lebanon range above Aammiq, looking north-east. (Christopher Knight) 


STUDY METHODS 


We chose a roughly 9 km-long stretch of the Mount Lebanon range as a study area, 
from near Kefraya village in the south to opposite the Ammiq wetland in the north 
(Fig. 1). We established 40 transects in potential Pale Rock Sparrow habitat: 20 in the 
upper strip and 20 in the lower. We walked each transect three times during the 
course of the 2001 breeding season; twice to record Pale Rock Sparrows and once to 
record 14 habitat variables. These encompassed ground cover (vegetative or 
otherwise), physical characteristics (e.g. gradient) and location (e.g. proximity to 
habitation). We also recorded potential prey species on a weekly basis in both upper 
and lower areas, using pitfall traps, sweep-net and visual surveys. Over the course of 
the season we attempted to trap and colour-ring singing male Pale Rock Sparrows in 
the lower section of the study area in order to detect any movements to the upper area 
(as evidence of possible double-brooding). Although our efforts were successful, we 
relocated none of the six birds we colour-ringed in the lower section. 
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BREEDING IN THE STUDY POPULATION 


The Pale Rock Sparrows arrived and bred in the lower study area before doing so in 
the upper area. The first Pale Rock Sparrow of 2001 arrived in the lower study area on 
25 April, with a flock of 45 there next day, and two days later singing males had 
spread the length of the study site. Comparative dates for arrival in Armenia and on 
Mount Hermon (Adamian 1965, Shirihai 1996) are mid- to late May, although late or 
even early-April records are not uncommon (Cramp & Perrins 1994). Spring 2001 was 
notable in that by 7 April, males were already holding territories at the base of the 
Anti-Lebanon Mountains (in north-east Lebanon). According to Kirwan et al. (2003), 
Pale Rock Sparrows were particularly widespread in their Turkish range in 2001. 
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Once they arrived in the lower area, Pale Rock Sparrows rapidly began to breed, 
copulation first being observed on 30 April and a nest (with a single egg, but later 
abandoned) being found on 5 May. There were no Pale Rock Sparrows in the upper 
area until we located singing males on 17 May, after which birds were present in both 
upper and lower areas. We did not observe copulation in the upper area until 29 May. 
We confirmed that breeding had occurred in the upper area on discovering a nest 
with a full complement of four eggs (subsequently predated, probably by Red Fox 
Vulpes vulpes or Wildcat Felis silvestris) on 6 June. We observed food carrying in the 
lower area until 8 June and in the upper until 19 June. 


We encountered small flocks (6-20) of Pale Rock Sparrows regularly in the early 
evening in the lower study area at vineyard edges. These may have been drinking 
from irrigation water. In mornings and evenings, at a small pool between the two 
study areas, we also observed Pale Rock Sparrows drinking. 


The density of breeding Pale Rock Sparrows in the study area, as recorded in 
transects, varied along the ridge from c. 0-100 singing males per 1 km*. The mean was 
41 per km’ across both habitat areas, being slightly greater (44 per’km’) in the upper 
area and slightly less (39 per km’) in the lower area. However, the upper habitat strip 
is on average 30% wider than the lower strip, suggesting that the upper population is 
greater than the lower. The design of our study does not produce accurate population 
estimates. However, an extrapolation from our density and habitat quantity estimates 
suggests that in excess of 50 pairs per kilometre of ridge might be present. 


PALE ROCK SPARROW HABITAT 


In the study area there was large variation in both the habitat available and in the number 
of Pale Rock Sparrows occupying it. This enabled us to identify characteristics of the 
habitat associated with the density of breeding Pale Rock Sparrows. These associations fell 
into two categories, spatial and temporal. In the first category, we fitted statistical models 
for the effects of measured habitat variables on breeding density (Knight & Beale unpubl.). 
This indicated that four characteristics of the habitat were significantly related to Pale 
Rock Sparrow breeding: breeding density was positively associated with the proportion of 
pebbly ground, the width of the available habitat strip and its slope. There was a negative 
association with trees. Of these, the strongest association was with the pebbliness of the 
ground. In other words, Pale Rock Sparrows occurred at the highest densities where the 
habitat was at its widest and where the ground was steep, covered by small pebbles and 
had few trees. Pale Rock Sparrow density showed no particular association with the 
nature or quantity of herb cover or proximity to human habitation, for we found them in 
the lower habitat strip very close to houses (c.f. Adamian 1965), where they seemed to 
favour the areas most affected by goat grazing. . 


Because the upper and lower sections are separate and breeding occurred at different 
times in each, we were also able to identify temporal associations with Pale Rock 
Sparrow breeding. Breeding in the upper area coincided with a distinct increase in 
temperature to that which accompanied breeding in the lower area (12—18°C, mean 
over 24 hours). This temperature-dependence seems likely to be a particular influence 
on prey species. Pale Rock Sparrows take insects during the breeding season 
(Adamian 1965, Cramp & Perrins 1994). By monitoring potential prey species it was 
clear that breeding at both the upper and lower breeding sites coincided specifically 
with large increases in grasshopper and beetle populations. We observed only these 
two groups being taken by Pale Rock Sparrows, implying their very close association 
with the species’ breeding ecology. 
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Breeding habitat of the Pale Rock Sparrow Carpospiza brachydactyla in the Mount Lebanon range 


CONSERVATION IMPLICATIONS 


Pale Rock Sparrow is apparently maintaining a healthy population in the Mount 
Lebanon range. However, we found the species to be associated with some aspects of 
the area that are subject to change. Their apparent indifference to human proximity 
may be to the population’s advantage. However, Pale Rock Sparrow densities were 
associated with the quantity of available habitat. This suggests that encroachment 
from rapidly growing villages and cultivation would be a twofold threat, not only 
reducing the area available for breeding, but subsequently reducing the quality of the 
remaining habitat. Changes in the goat-grazing regime of the lower slopes are being 
implemented as part of conservation measures designed to promote botanical 
diversity and watershed integrity. Our study suggests that grass and herb cover do 
not seem to be associated with changes in Pale Rock Sparrow breeding. Increases in 
rank grass and herb cover have been the most the obvious short-term effects in parts 
of the study area where goat grazing has been reduced, thus we anticipate this policy 
having little immediate impact on Pale Rock Sparrow breeding. However, in the areas 
that have some level of protection, such as the Arz el Shouf National Park at the 
ridgetop and some of the land above Ammigq marsh, there is an emphasis on 
reforestation. We found Pale Rock Sparrow breeding densities to be associated with 
lack of tree cover, suggesting that in the long term reforestation seems unlikely to 
benefit the species. Further information on conservation work in this area may be 
obtained from A Rocha (see www.arocha.org). 
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Biometric and plumage variation in African 
Collared Dove Streptopelia roseogrisea and 
Collared Dove S. decaocto at Eilat, Israel 


REUVEN YOSEF, MARTIN RYDBERG-HEDAEN, NADJA ZELENOVA 
AND KOBI MEYROM 


During spring 2002 unusually strong southerly winds resulted in an unusually 
large catch of Collared Doves Streptopelia decaocto at Eilat, Israel. Some of 
those trapped did not conform to the morphs described by Shirihai (1996) and 
were identified as African Collared Doves S. roseogrisea. These were all 
trapped in the period 7 April-16 May, compared to the Collared Doves, 
trapped throughout the season (4 February—4 June). 


N ISRAEL, Collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto is a common species, mainly in 

agricultural areas, and local breeders are augmented by flocks of tens to hundreds 
of migrants in autumn and winter (Shirihai 1996). Shirihai (1996) considered that 
some of the large numbers in low-lying areas result from vertical displacement, 
from higher areas to valleys and other open areas in winter. In Israel, Shirihai (1996) 
found that the prevalent subspecies is nominate decaocto, but that two morphs 
occur—one with sandy-grey underparts and grey upperparts, and the other with 
dark rust-brown underparts and browner upperparts. 


Collared Dove and African Collared Dove S. roseogrisea are sometimes considered 
conspecific (see note in Baptista et al. 1977), although they since have been 
demonstrated to be phylogenetic species (Johnson et al. 2001), despite possessing 
similar vocalisations (perch cooing; Beckers et al. 2003). The head and the 
underparts of Collared Dove are buffy grey, the upperparts buffy brown, greyer on 
the back, with a narrow white-bordered neck collar and purplish-pink legs (Gibbs et 
al. 2001). African Collared Dove is smaller (length 26 cm vs 32 cm), and largely pale 
sandy brown above, the head and underparts delicate pinkish grey with a white 
belly and undertail-coverts (Gibbs et al. 2001). 


At Eilat, Collared Dove has been trapped annually since 1984. The majority of the 
migrant population passes through this region between 10 April and 3 May, in 
spring, and between 10 October and 30 November in autumn (RY unpubl.). Wind 
regimes during most of the year are north or north-east. However, in spring 2002 
unusually strong southerly winds, and sandstorms, occurred and resulted in 
unusually large numbers of trapped Collared Doves, which had been forced to 
shelter in the Eilat region. Amongst these we noticed several individuals that were 
different, which were identified in the field as African Collared Doves. Here we 
report on the ten individuals that were trapped at Eilat in spring 2002. Biometric 
data were compared to those Collared Dove (N = 24) trapped on the same day as at 
least one African Collared Doves (N = 10). These latter were trapped between 7 
April and 16 May, compared to the Eurasian species, which was trapped throughout 
the season (4 February-4 June). 
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Variation in African Collared Dove Streptopelia roseogrisea and Collared Dove S. decaocto at Eilat, Israel 


Shirihai (1996) considered African 
Collared Dove to be an accidental, 
apparently occasional, winter visitor to 
the southern Arava near Eilat. He 
reported just six records for Israel. We 
checked the collection at the Tel-Aviv 
University Zoological Museum and 
found six individuals labelled as S. d. 
roseogrisea. Three are from zoos in the U. S. 
A., one was collected in Eritrea, in 1962, 
and two are of unknown origin. We did 
not use these data in our analyses. 


STRUCTURAL DIFFERENCES 


African Collared Dove is significantly 
smaller in the hand and has a shorter tail 
than Collared Dove (119.3 mm + 3.2, 
17--'23 vs 133.03 mm + 7.3; Chi squaré:= 
206; P-=-0.0172). The latter charac- 
teristic will probably not be obvious in 
field as the difference is less than 10%. 
Furthermore, African Collared Dove has 
a smaller head (back of head to bill tip) 
than Collared Dove (45.8 3 mm + 1.1, 
24-26 vs 49.4 3 mm + 1.5, 28-32; Chi 
square = 5.88, P = 0.66 ns). Also obvious 
is that African Collared Dove has a very 
steep forehead, giving the head a 
squarish appearance (Plate 1). 


Although the wings of both species 
appear to have the same formula, with p2 
and p3 being longest, the flight feathers 
of African Collared Dove are consistently 
shorter (Fig. 1), and wing chord length is 
shorter in the latter species too (167 mm 
+ 5.5, 164-174 vs 178.2 + 7.2, 172-195; Chi 
square 9.122, P = 0.426). 


Dunne «ringing, two biometric 
measurements were taken—that of 
flattened wing chord length and tail 
length. A wing to tail correlation was 
found to separate most of individuals of 
the two species. 


Body mass was also found to be an 
important characteristic for separating 
the species when only adults are 
included in the analyses. African 
Collared Doves are lighter in body mass 
than Collared Doves (157.4 g + 13.2, 
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Figure 1. Primary length of African Collared Dove 
Streptopelia roseogrisea and Collared Dove S. 
decaocto. Data presented mean + SD. 
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Figure 2. Wing-tail biometric of African Collared 
Dove Streptopelia roseogrisea (A) and Collared Dove 
S. decaocto (¢). 
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Figure 3. Body mass—wing of African Collared Dove 
Streptopelia roseogrisea (A) and Collared Dove S. 
decaocto (¢). 
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Figure 4. Body mass—wing of Collared Dove S. 
decaocto ( @) ringed in northern Israel. 


126-173 vs 166.3 + 17.0, 139-198; Chi 
square 20.02, P = 0.178) (Fig. 3). 


This is especially relevant because histor- 
ically no other Israeli ringers have 
regularly measured tail length for either 
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Plate 1. (top left) Collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto 
African Collared Dove S. roseogrisea, Eilat, 19 April 2002; note the 
steep forehead of the latter. (Reuven Yosef) Plate 2. (top centre) 
Collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto (top) and African Collared 
Dove S. roseogrisea, Eilat, 19 April 2002. (Reuven Yosef) Plate 3. 
(top right) Collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto (right) and African 
Collared Dove S. roseogrisea, Eilat, 19 April 2002; note the colour of 
the undertail-coverts. (Reuven Yosef) Plate 4. (middle) Collared 
Dove Streptopelia decaocto (right) and African Collared Dove S. 
roseogrisea, Eilat, 19 April 2002; note differences in the underparts 
coloration. (Reuven Yosef) Plate 5. (right) Collared Dove 
Streptopelia decaocto (right) and African Collared Dove S. 
roseogrisea, Eilat, 19 April 2002. (Reuven Yosef) 
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Variation in African Collared Dove Streptopelia roseogrisea and Collared Dove S. decaocto at Eilat, Israel 


species. This omission prevents biometric 


previous years at other locations within 
Israel. Based on Fig. 3, we delimited 
possible African Collared Doves to fall 
within the range of 170-g body mass and 
170-mm wing chord. To evaluate if 
African Collared Doves could have been 
mistakenly ringed as Collared Dove, we 
requested ‘blind’ data from a veteran 
ringer (KM, based at Kibbutz Nir David). 
He supplied data for 108 Collared Doves 
ringed between 1987 and 1992 (Fig. 4). 


Based on Fig. 4, it appears that at least ten 
birds might have been African Collared 
Doves, but lack of information pertaining 
to identification and separation of the two 
species prevent further discussion. It is of 
interest to note that, since our discovery of 
unusual numbers of African Collared 
Dove, the frequency of reports by 
birdwatchers has increased greatly. 


PLUMAGE 


The colour of the head, breast, back, wings 
and upper rump of African Collared Dove 
is sandy with a slight rosy tone, especially 
on the breast and head. This rosy 
suffusion seems to vary individually to a 
large extent, as some birds have the breast 
almost resembling the coloration of Turtle 
Dove Streptopelia turtur. In contrast, all of 
the European Collared Doves examined at 
Eilat in spring 2002 were sandy coloured 


extent, but always darker overall than 
African Collared Dove. 7 


The undertail-coverts are the most obvious 
character for separating the two species: | yy | _s 
African Collared Dove has white | 7 gh 
undertail-coverts, gradually grading into | : : 
the sandy breast. Some had the undertail- 
coverts pale grey with broad white edges. 
The Collared Doves, on the other hand, 
had steel-grey undertail-coverts lacking | 

white fringes, the colour of the undertail- | aes Heil 
coverts being darker than the breast, Plates 6-7. Specimens of Collared Dov 
affording the impression that the species is Streptopelia decaocto at right (from Palestine) and 


; : African Collared Dove S. roseogrisea (from Eritrea 
darkest on the undertail-coverts, grading and Arabia). (Guy M. Kirwan, copyright the Natural 


gradually to the pale breast, whilst African History Museum, Tring) 
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Collared Dove has white undertail-coverts, grading gradually to the darker breast (see 
Plates 3, 5 and 7). . 


Another important characteristic is the underwing: African Collared Dove has a black 
band from the wingtip to the body along the trailing edge of the flight feathers, as in 
Stock Dove Columba oenas. Collared Dove also possesses such a feature on the primaries, 
but not on the innerwing, it usually terminating on s1. This characteristic has not 
previously been reported in accounts describing the two species (e.g., Baptista et al. 
1977, Gibbs et al. 2001). 


Shirihai (1996) reported that, until the mid-1980s, African Collared Dove only bred in 
south-west and central-west Arabia, but it is currently continuing to expand its range 
north and east (Jennings 1995), although in some areas the issue of escapes clouds any 
natural expansion (see Gregory 2002). Shirihai (1996) speculated that if the species is 
extending its range north, this is due to the development of water sources in desert 
regions, as has been documented for Namaqua Dove Oena capensis (Shirihai & Gellert 
1989). This is certainly possible, but those individuals caught at Eilat were trapped 
during periods of northbound Collared Dove passage. In addition, data from previous 
years clearly suggest that African Collared Doves have been ringed in Israel, at least 
along the Rift Valley—from Eilat in the south and the Bet Shean Valley in the north— 
and could have gone unnoticed due to the lack of information concerning the species’ 
identification and relative paucity of ornithologists in the region. Researchers and 
birdwatchers in the Middle East should not dismiss collared doves observed in large 
numbers, but should search carefully for African species. Hopefully, such interest in 
the species may permit a better understanding of the latter’s true distribution in the 
Middle East. 
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Notes 


The first See-see Partridge Ammoperdix 
griseogularis in Armenia 


VASIL ANANIAN 


EGHRI LIES ON THE Araks River in extreme southern Armenia, on the borders with Iran 

and southern Nakhichevan. This is the only area within the country’s borders characterised 
by a dry subtropical landscape, occupying elevations of 500-770 metres in the foothills of the 
Meghri Range, with part of its southern, arid slopes indented by numerous gorges. It is further 
typified by montane terrain with abundant rocky outcrops, a relatively warm climate with 
relatively minor temperature changes in winter and, typically, vegetation such as sage Artemisia 
sp., spurge Euphorbia sp., allysum Alyssum sp. and tamarisk Tamarix sp. (Dahl 1954). 


On 25 May 2003, together with Chris Bradshaw and a tour group, I visited the area with the 
purpose of finding Red-tailed Wheatear Oenanthe xanthoprymna chrysopygia and other local 
specialities. In one of the gorges at Mount Achakar, I was apart from the group when a group of 
4-6 small partridges took off c. 15 metres away and, after c. 10 seconds, disappeared into the next 
ravine. Having observed one of the birds through binoculars, I informed CB and the group that I 
had seen a ‘black-fronted’ Ammoperdix partridge. However, subsequent attempts to relocate the 
partridges in the adjacent ravine, where they had presumably landed, failed due to a shortage of 
time and the vicinity of frontier watchtowers. On 6 August 2003 I visited the area again and whilst 
walking the same gorge I came across a Red Fox Vulpes vulpes, which in moving off flushed four 
partridges. They landed and ran towards the edge of the next slope, c. 70-80 metres away, where 
three were quickly lost among rocks and vegetation, but one lingered for c. 2 minutes, preening on 
a rock in open view; it was identified as a male See-see Partridge Ammoperdix griseogularis. On both 
dates, observations were made in bright, strongly contrasting light, with 10 x 42 binoculars. 


Description 

Beside adult males, birds in immature/female-like plumage were seen very briefly, and the only features 
noted for these, in comparison with males were, the apparently smaller size and lack of contrast in the 
plumage, except the tail (during the second observation) and the curved pale stripes on the flanks. The 
combined description below refers to males (Fig. 1). 


Typical partridge in shape and structure. During the first 
observation, size was estimated as obviously smaller than 
Chukar Alectoris chukar, with relatively quicker and less heavy 
actions in flight and on ground. Small head and thin neck set on 
rotund ‘fluffy ball’ body and relatively narrow pale legs. 
Foreneck and head grey, with black front and black eyestripe 
strongly contrasting with white ear-coverts patch. Grey of head 
suffused pink on hindneck. Upperparts and upperwings 
uniform grey-buff with distinct pink wash and some darker 
transverse barring on primaries. Contrasting rufous tail visible 
in flight. Upper breast, flanks and belly paler buff, especially on 
flanks and vent. Flanks marked with several narrow, rounded 
dark stripes, some broken; unlike the bold vertical flank stripes 
of Chukar, these ran horizontally along the flanks, and were 
clear-cut and distinct, broader distally and narrowing smoothly 
ventrally, disappearing on the lower breast/belly-sides, forming 
a ‘curved’ pattern. This character, apparent both in flight and on 
ground, accentuated the roundness of the body, and, with the 
rufous tail, prominent black-and-white head pattern and bright 
Figure 1. Field sketch of See-see Yellow bill, were the most striking features. Eyes dark. Take-off 
Partridge Ammoperdix griseogularis, rapid, but relatively quieter wingbeats, lacking the explosive 
Mount Achakar, Meghri, Armenia, and tremulous quality of Chukar. Vocalisations were heard in 
August 2003. (Vasil Ananian) flight during the second observation, a whistled ‘wit-wit-wit’. 
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Subsequently, on 9 June 2004, I revisited the Meghri area with Nigel Redman et al. and heard 
and observed two male and a possible female See-see. 


Discussion 

In the Western Palearctic, See-see Partridge is known only from Iraq, south-east Turkey and, 
probably, adjacent north-east Syria (Snow & Perrins 1998). East of Mesopotamia and Iran, it 
reaches the Indus Valley and Punjab, and north to Turkmenistan and Tajikistan (Dementiev & 
Gladkov 1952). The species is considered resident or sedentary throughout its range, with 
insignificant seasonal altitudinal movements that are less pronounced than in Chukar and other 
partridges (Dementiev & Gladkov 1952, Cramp & Simmons 1980). 


Southern Transcaucasia, particularly southern Armenia and Nakhichevan, has been regularly 
investigated by zoologists for more than a century, and Leister & Sosnin (1942) offered a 
detailed review of avifaunal publications concerning this region and adjacent Iran since the 
1860s, but knew of no mention of See-see Partridge from the area. See-see was first recorded in 
Transcaucasia during June 1999 in southern Nakhichevan, and given the presence of a family 
group in winter it is presumably sedentary there (Talibov 2001). 


See-see is absent from extreme north-western Iran, adjacent to Transcaucasia, according to 
Dementiev & Gladkov (1952) and Scott et al. (1975). Porter et al. (1996) maps only a very 
restricted range for the species in north-west Iran. However, this partridge has been recorded 
even further north-west in the latter country, in the Araks (Aras) River drainage, in late 
May/early June 1976, when a small covey was observed on a stony slope near Jolfa railway 
station (R. L. Potapov per M. Wilson in litt. 2003). Additionally, in summer 1980, 33 were seen 
near Mount Qareh Dagh and four at Kiamaki Wildlife Refuge and Arasbaran (J. Mansoori 
pers. comm. 2003). Further observations from areas of the country nearest to Transcaucasia, 
include up to 17 at Mount Qareh Dagh in summer 1990 and 2000; up to ten at Jolfa in summer 
1990 and winter 1999; three at Shut in winter 1999; up to seven at Maku in winter 1999 and 
summer 2000; and up to 11 at Kiamaki and Arasbaran in summer 1996 and 2000 (J. Mansoori 
pers. comm. 2003). Furthermore, in spring 2002, H. Raena-Ghad observed the species at 
Changarlou, north of Lake Uromiyeh (M. E. Sehati-Sabet per A. Khaleghizadeh in litt. 2003). 
Recently, Mansoori (2000) considered the species to be distributed throughout Iran with the 
exception of a narrow area along the southern Caspian Sea. There is only c. 100-200 metres of 
open ground between the banks of the Araks in Armenia and Iran, making it unsurprising that 
See-see should occur in similar habitats of southern Nakhichevan and Armenia. My sightings 
represent the first records for the latter country. 
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Trumpeter Finches Bucanetes githagineus 
in Kuwait: feeding juveniles or 
courtship-feeding? 


P. J. COWAN, C. W. T. PILCHERt AND S. T. SPENCER 


N 16 FEBRUARY 2001 an adult male Trumpeter Finch Bucanetes githagineus was observed 

feeding another Trumpeter Finch (uniform grey-brown above with paler rump noted 
when it flew, and bill yellowish and apparently smaller than the male’s), in a gully in western 
Kuwait. When fed by the male it held its wings out and shivered them. When the two birds 
flew there was no noticeable difference in their ability to fly. During a return visit to the same 
gully, on 16 March 2001, an adult male was again seen feeding a Trumpeter Finch (warm- 
brown breast). The latter individual wing-shivered, stretching up to reach the male’s bill. On 
both occasions a telescope was used, as the birds were quite distant. 


On 22 March 2002 in western Kuwait four Trumpeter Finches were seen together on, and on 
either side of, a man-made earthen berm. The birds were very active and occasionally hidden 
by the rough terrain. Two adult males were present and one was seen and heard singing, a 
combination of thin, quiet ‘creaking’ and a ‘gneek’ note. The third Trumpeter Finch (brown 
above with a yellowish bill) was fed on top of the berm by one of the adult males, after 
crouching adjacent and shivering its wings. The fourth bird (pinkish bill) was seen bill to bill 
with one of the adult males, apparently being fed. 


These observations, by CWTP and STS, were assumed to involve adult males feeding juveniles, 
with the exception of the pinkish-billed individual, whose bill colour seemed to preclude it 
from being a juvenile. Breeding has not previously been recorded for this species in Kuwait, 
which otherwise is an occasional winter visitor in very small numbers. However, the observed 
plumage and bill colorations of the apparent juveniles are as consistent, or more so, with the 
description of adult females in Cramp & Perrins (1994). Also, courtship-feeding of females by 
males, which includes female wing-shivering, is common among other carduelines (Cramp & 
Perrins 1994). Although not recorded in B. githagineus, courtship-feeding has been observed in 
Mongolian Trumpeter Finch B. mongolicus and in two species, Crimson-winged Finch 
Rhodopechys sanguinea and Desert Finch Rhodospiza obsoleta, that have been treated as congeneric 
with Trumpeter Finch (Clement et al. 1993, Cramp & Perrins 1994). Bill-touching, where male 
and female face the same way and touch bill tips, has been noted for B. githagineus and B. 
mongolicus (Cramp & Perrins 1994). 


Adult female bill colour is described in Cramp & Perrins (1994) as pale brown to grey-horn, 
often with a salmon-pink, flesh, dull yellow or orange-yellow tinge, the female’s lower 
mandible sometimes being more orange during breeding. Although bill colour was not noted 
for the 16 March individual, the three other birds that were fed or apparently fed had yellowish 
or pinkish bills. Cramp & Perrins (1994) described the juvenile bill as greenish- or brownish- 
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horn, nestlings having a pale orange or light yellow-horn bill that gradually darkens with age. 
The smaller bill compared to the male’s of the 16 February bird, if the difference was real, could 
reflect incividual variation rather than age, its paler rump presumably being the ‘slightly paler 
rump’ of female and juvenile plumage (Cramp & Perrins 1994, Porter et al. 1996). 


Clearly, there is the possibility that some or all of the observations described above involved 
courtship-feeding. Prudence is required however. The bill colour of a dependent juvenile 
Trumpeter Finch might be closer to the orangey or yellowish bill of nestlings. Clement et al. 
(1993) stated that the juvenile has a dull or dark yellowish to brownish-horn bill, and the adult 
female a pale yellow bill. According to Beaman & Madge (1998) the juvenile has a yellower bill 
than the adult female! Also, coloration of bill and plumage might have been influenced by 
reflected tones from the desert surface. The pinkish-billed individual of 2002 might have been 
bill-touching rather than being courtship-fed. Although courtship-feeding cannot be confirmed 
for the Trumpeter Finch by these Kuwait observations, the present note serves as a cautionary 
tale for this species in breeding atlas studies. In the Arabian project (Jennings 1995), and others, 
courtship indicates probable breeding, not confirmed breeding. 
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Notes on the behaviour of the Golden-winged 
Grosbeak Rhynchostruthus socotranus 


KAI GEDEON AND VOLKER NEUMANNN 


HREE SUBSPECIES OF GOLDEN-WINGED GROSBEAK Rhynchostruthus socotranus have 

been described, each of which is relatively restricted geographically: louisae in montane 
northern Somalia, percivali in Yemen and Oman, and nominate socotranus on the island of 
Socotra. The species’ biology and ecology are poorly known. The first nest was discovered only 
in 1992, and descriptions of the eggs, courtship behaviour and parental care are unavailable 
(Martins 1987, Fry 1992, Brown 1993, Kirwan et al. 1996). Here we present observations of 
Golden-winged Grosbeak behaviour, made during a visit to Socotra in January—March 2001. 


We found the species in many parts of the island, but it was especially numerous in the Haggier 
Mountains (particularly in Wadi Ayhaft). Singing, and evidently unpaired, males were observed 
on several occasions on the Diksam plateau and near Rokeeb. Surprisingly, one of these was still 
in full juvenile plumage. Assuming that singing males have fully developed gonads, this might 
explain an erroneous description of the species by Hartlaub (1881). He described a male Golden- 
winged Grosbeak in juvenile plumage as a separate species (R. riebeckii), having himself co- 
described R. socotranus earlier the same year (Sclater & Hartlaub 1881). 
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On 24 February we observed a flock of the species, near Kallansiya, comprising seven in adult, 
three in juvenile and three in intermediate plumage. The latter had less yellow on the wings, and 
the forehead and throat were a pale black-brown. The cheek spot was not white and distinct, as 
in adults, but cream-coloured and graded into the darker face feathers (cf. Martins 1987). In 
comparison, the juveniles were clearly marked, with stripes on the head and body (see Porter et 
al. 1996). All three were fed by adults in the flock, but it was notable that other adults than the 
presumed parents also engaged in this process. Finally, copulation was witnessed between an 
adult male and an intermediate female, without any noticeable display prior to mating. 


Social relationships within the flock appeared to be extraordinarily high, and Martins (1987) 
reported that interaction between flock members is frequent. His account of an intermediate bird 
begging food from an adult is also interesting, as with hindsight this might have represented 
courtship feeding (or another aspect of the pair-bond). Equally, it might also or alternatively 
indicate that pairs of adult and subadult birds are not unusual. However, we neither know when 
birds become sexually mature, nor when moult into adult plumage is completed. Specific studies 
of these issues are among the many topics meritorious of additional research for this species. 


Mixed flocks of different age classes were also observed on several occasions at other sites. 
Whilst foraging, Golden-winged Grosbeaks occasionally associated with Socotra Sparrows 
Passer insularis, as on 28 February, at Wadi Ayhaft. Twice, flocks of Golden-winged Grosbeak 
were observed drinking at waterholes. 
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First confirmed breeding record of Pallas’s 
Grasshopper Warbler Locustella certhiola in 
Kyrgyzstan 


TOBIAS ROTH AND GULNAZ JALILOVA 


|: eae A JULY 2003 visit to Kyrgyzstan we spent three days in the lowlands of 
the extreme north-east of the country. During early morning of 9 July we 
discovered a pair of brownish warblers in a vast meadow near Karkara, close to the 
Kazakhstan border. They were skulking in the dense grass but, as the pair was 
feeding young, consistently returned to the same place, permitting identification as 
Pallas’s Grasshopper Warbler Locustella certhiola. 
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Plates 1-3. Pallas’s Grasshopper Warbler Locustella certhiola, Karkara, Kyrgyzstan, 9 July 2003. (Tobias Roth) 
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Their skulking behaviour, size and streaked upperparts closely recalled Grasshopper 


Warbler L. naevia, which was common in the same area, but the two appeared heavier, 


with a more ‘severe’ facial expression due to the prominent supercilium contrasting 
with the dark greyish crown and eyestripe. The warm brown flanks and breast-sides 
contrasted with the otherwise whitish underparts, whilst the unstreaked undertail- 
coverts, heavily streaked rufous rump and uppertail-coverts contrasted with the 
rather dark tail, marked by white tips, and buff-white fringes to the tertials, clearly 
separating them from Grasshoppers Warbler. 


The nest was situated in a damp stand of grassy vegetation c. 1.2 metres tall. The adults 
regularly visited the site, carrying insects in the bill, indicating that nestlings were present. 


In Central Asia, Pallas’s Grasshopper Warbler is represented by the subspecies 
centralasiae, to which the birds we observed belonged. This form is greyer and paler 
than the nominate. The broad greyish-white fringes to the tertials and wing-coverts 
are more prominent than in other subspecies, and contrast sharply with the rest of the 
dark feathers (Baker 1997). Pallas’s Grasshopper Warbler breeds across Siberia, the 
Middle and East Asia (Dement’ev & Gladkov 1968). Within Central Asia, it breeds in 
the Dzhungarskiy Alatau of adjacent Kazakhstan (V. Toropova in litt.). The breeding 
distribution depicted in Baker (1997) includes easternmost Kyrgyzstan, but van der 
Ven (2002) considered that the species only ‘may breed in the east of the country’ and 
it seems that breeding had not previously been confirmed (V. Toropova in litt.). 
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A mystery Phylloscopus warbler in Kuwait 


NIGEL CLEERE, DAVID KELLY AND CHARLES W. T. PILCHERt 


ETWEEN 28 MARCH AND 31 MAY 1997, we conducted a bird-ringing study in 

Kuwait sponsored by the Kuwait Environment Public Authority. One of the areas 
surveyed was Jahra Pool Nature Reserve (29°22’N 47°42’E), which was the subject of 
an earlier study, in 1995 (Cleere et al. 2000a,b). Mist-nets were used to trap birds at 
two sites within a large reedbed at the reserve: a dry area of tall, dead Phragmites and 
another of Tamarix scrub and young Phragmites with some surface water. All captured 
birds were aged, sexed and identified to subspecies where possible, and biometric 
data were recorded. 


One of the features of the spring migration through Jahra was the large number of 
Chiffchaffs Phylloscopus collybita caught daily, especially during the early part of the 
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study. However, this species’ migration considerably reduced in late April, the last 
being trapped on 28 April. The vast majority of trapped birds resembled P. c. collybita, 
although smaller numbers of P. c. abietinus were trapped throughout. Examples of P. c. 
tristis were mist-netted on 28 March, 30 March and 4 April, and birds considered to be 
closer to abietinus/tristis intergrades on 29 March, 2 April, 4 April and 5 April. 


Two small, brownish Phylloscopus warblers with a small, black bill and black legs were 
also mist-netted during the Chiffchaff migration, the first in the dry, dead Phragmites, 
on 28 March and the other in the damp area on 12 April. Both were initially identified 
as the Caucasian race of Mountain Chiffchaff Phylloscopus sindianus lorenzi, and 
differed from all races of P. collybita caught at the site in their plumage coloration and 
by being in full moult. However, subsequent museum and literature studies revealed 
that these birds differed from both P. collybita and P. s. lorenzii in plumage colour and 
moult strategy, and their identity could not be resolved with certainty. It is therefore 
of interest to place on record a full description of these unusual ‘Chiffchaffs’. In the 
following descriptions, primaries are numbered ascendantly. 


28 March 1997 

Age and sex Adult (EURING code 4 = hatched before current year, exact year unknown), unsexed. Size 
and structure Similar to Chiffchaff but upperparts darker and browner, with no trace of green. Underparts 
white tinged buffish. Upperparts Crown, nape, back, wing-coverts and rump pale greyish brown with no 
greenish tinge. Supercilium, lores and ear-coverts buffish, eye-ring whitish. Primaries brown, narrowly 
edged greyish white. Secondaries, tertials and rectrices brown. Underparts Chin, throat and flanks pale 
buff, breast, belly and undertail-coverts buffish white. Underwing-coverts white with very little yellow. 
Bare parts Bill, tarsus and feet black, irides blackish brown. Biometrics Wing length 61 mm. Wing formula 
Not recorded due to moult. Moult Bird in full moult, with new or growing feathers in body, wing-coverts, 
primaries and secondaries. Unfortunately, this bird was accidentally released without being 
photographed. 


12 April 1997 

Age and sex Adult (EURING code 4), unsexed. Size and structure Similar to the previous bird. 
Upperparts Crown, nape, back, wing-coverts and rump pale greyish brown with no greenish tinge. 
Supercilium, lores and ear-coverts buffish, eye-ring whitish. Primaries brown, narrowly edged greyish 
white. Secondaries, tertials and rectrices brown. Underparts Chin, throat and flanks pale buff, breast, belly 
and undertail-coverts buffish white. Underwing-coverts white with very little yellow. Bare parts Bill, 
tarsus and feet black, irides blackish brown, orbital ring dark grey. Biometrics Wing length not recorded 
due to moult. Tail 45 mm, tarsus 9.1 mm, bill to skull 11.3 mm, and weight 6.2 g. Wing formula Few data 
recorded due to moult. Primaries 3, 4 and 5 emarginated, primaries 4 and 5 faintly notched. Moult Bird in 
full moult, with new or growing feathers in body, wing-coverts, primaries and secondaries. Alula old and 
bleached. See Plates 1-2. 


Discussion 

We originally determined both birds as belonging to the Caucasian population of 
Mountain Chiffchaff P. s. lorenzii using Svensson (1992). This identification was 
supported by the lack of green in their plumage, although we remained puzzled by 
the degree of moult. Svensson (1992) treated lorenzii as a race of Chiffchaff P. collybita 
and the moult strategies for that species were listed as summer complete, winter 
partial for adults and summer partial, winter partial for young. It has now known that 
some nominate Chiffchaffs (immatures?) wintering in West Africa renew their outer 
primaries, but this has not been recorded in eastern populations migrating through 
south-west Arabia (Nikolaus 2000). 


Subsequent literature searches revealed that the Caucasian race of Mountain 
Chiffchaff P. s. lorenzii, which is sometimes treated as a species (e.g. Roselaar 1995), 
has been poorly studied, although brief accounts were provided by Ticehurst (1938) 
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and subsequently by Williamson (1967). The range of this taxon is given by Cramp 
(1992) as north-east Turkey and the Caucasus east to north-west Iran, where it is 
considered an altitudinal migrant that perhaps makes longer movements post- 
breeding, with some birds wintering as far south as Basra, southern Iraq. Adults are 
thought to undertake a complete post-breeding moult in August-September, on or 
near the breeding grounds, but no data are available for adult pre-breeding or 
juvenile post-breeding moult. No moult data for P. s. lorenzii were presented by Baker 
(1997), but a more recent study by Scott et al. (1999) gave the adult moult period as 
August—October, but with no pre-breeding season data. 


Museum studies by NC revealed that there are very few specimens of P. s. lorenzii in 
the major collections in Europe and North America, with most birds having been 
collected following the breeding season. Only four spring individuals were examined, 
all from the Caucasus and all taken in May. All showed reasonably worn plumage, 
especially the primaries and wingtips, which suggested that they had not undergone 
recent moult. (Furthermore, none of the five birds trapped in north-east Turkey in 
early-May 2004 by A. Grieve et al. showed any evidence of moult: G. M. Kirwan pers. 
comm.) Specimens of all races of Chiffchaff P. collybita and of the smaller Plain Leaf 
Warbler P. neglectus were also studied. 


As a result of our investigations, we conclude that the two birds trapped in Kuwait were 
probably Mountain Chiffchaff P. s. lorenzii (a view supported by L. Svensson in litt. 2003), 
although they were closer in coloration to P. neglectus and were in full moult. Juvenile 
post-breeding and adult pre-breeding moult is undescribed in the literature and the two 
Kuwait individuals may have been second-calendar-year birds, although the possibility 
that they originated from a hitherto undescribed population cannot be eliminated. 
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Plate 1. (top left) Probable Mountain Chiffchaff Phylloscopus sindianus lorenzii, Jahra Pool Nature Reserve, 
Kuwait, 12 April 1997. (Nigel Cleere) Plate 2. (top right) Probable Mountain Chiffchaff Phylloscopus sindianus 
lorenzii, Jahra Pool Nature Reserve, Kuwait, 12 April 1997. (Nige/ Cleere) Plate 3. (bottom) Mountain 
Chiffchaff Phylloscopus sindianus lorenzii, Gelinkaya, near Erzurum, Turkey, May 2004. (Guy M. Kirwan) 


The first Cape Gannet Sula capensis in Oman 
and the Middle East 


HANNE ERIKSEN 


HE OBVIOUS CONCLUSION to the events of 14 March 2004 came only on the 

day afterwards, when I awoke very early, feeling clear-headed and rested, and. 
immediately reached for Harrison (1983). Every field character fitted—but the bird 
was so out of place. That no landmass exists between the Al Hallaniyat archipelago of 
south-east Oman and the Cape in South Africa made the record seem more likely, 
even though the bird was definitely a long way from home. 
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I was aboard the wooden dhow, Sanjeeda, with a bird tour arranged by Omantravel, 


exploring the Hallaniyat Islands for birds, whales and dolphins. Fergus Kennedy was 


the marine biologist on board and Anna McKibbin was part of the same team, as well 
as being a photojournalist. 


On previous days we had landed on Hasikiyah and had come close to Qibliyah, with 
Masked Boobies Sula dactylatra breeding on both these islands. On 14 March we sailed 
towards the tiny island of Shinayz. From a distance we had noticed white guano on 
the cliffs and suspected Masked Boobies to be breeding there as well. Approaching 


the island we confirmed that 20-30 pairs were nesting. The sea was rough and there 


was no Safe anchorage for Sanjeeda, thus AM and I joined the bird group in the 
inflatable in order to get closer and search for other wildlife. The waters were 
sufficiently rough to prevent a circumnavigation of the island, but we sailed the 
sheltered side, picking out Whimbrel Numenius phaeopus, Turnstone Arenaria interpres 
and a Western Reef Heron Egretta gularis. 


Back on the boat, FK asked whether we had seen the gannet that had flown over. We 
were flabbergasted and questioned the record, although FK was insistent that the bird 
had a yellow head and was thus not a booby. Thereafter the whale and dolphin group 
assumed use of the inflatable and soon Humpback Whales Megaptera novaeangliae 
were entertaining the entire boat. Subsequently, we returned towards the main island 
of Hallaniyat, where we anchored in calmer water for the night. 


While on deck that evening I suddenly heard a cry from AM’s cabin—there she was 
looking at her photographs from Shinayz and on the screen a much-enlarged portrait 
of ‘the gannet’. What a stroke of luck—in her scenic image the gannet was landing at 
the precise moment when its identity could (eventually) be ascertained beyond all 
doubt! We primarily compared the photograph with Northern Gannet Sula bassana, but 


Plate 1. Cape Gannet Sula capensis, Shinayz Island, Al Hallaniyat archipelago, Oman, 14 March 
2003. (Anna McKibbin) 
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this bird was definitely not that species. Following much discussion, we were unable 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion. Only with dawn came the solution, the identification 
as Cape Gannet S. capensis. All on board were agreed and celebrated a new bird for 
Oman and the Middle East (which has recently been accepted by the Oman Bird 
Records Committee). Elsewhere in the Indian Ocean, Cape Gannet has been recorded a 
few times in coastal Tanzania (although apparently not recently), once each in 
Australia and New Zealand, and has recently (post-1987) been recorded attempting to 
breed on the island of St Paul (adjacent to Amsterdam), in the central Indian Ocean 
(Shirihai 2002, Stevenson & Fanshawe 2002). But who can ‘claim’ the bird? FK 
observed a gannet, AM photographed the bird and I identified it—real teamwork! 
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An unusual Chiffchaff Phylloscopus collybita 
in the western Tien Shan, Kazakhstan 


E. l. GAVRILOV, A. E. GAVRILOV AND A_ V. KOVAEENKO 


N UNUSUAL-PLUMAGED Phylloscopus was trapped at Chokpak Pass, in the 

western Tien Shan, Kazakhstan, on 19 October 2002. It was generally much 
darker than expected for a Phylloscopus, particularly on the throat, neck and breast. 
The upperparts were grey-brown, the head slightly darker, with the ear-coverts and 
neck-sides brown. In addition, the underparts were grey-brown on the throat, neck 
and breast, and the base of the chin was dirty white. The belly, vent and undertail- 
coverts were whitish. Furthermore, the supercilium was largely absent, being 
discernable only as a few pale feathers. The remiges and rectrices were black-brown, 
the primaries and secondaries narrowly tipped pale. Bare parts: bill dark, although 
the base of the lower mandible was paler, and the legs were brownish black. The 
axillaries were fringed yellowish and the underwing-coverts pale yellow a feature 
of Chiffchaff Phylloscopus collybita. 


The wing formula confirmed the bird as a Chiffchaff, with the outer web of the sixth 
primary emarginated, the second primary equal in length to between the eighth and 
ninth primaries, and the first primary 5 mm longer than the primary-coverts. 
Wing/tail ratio was 0.77, which is also characteristic of Chiffchaff. The maximum 
wing-chord length was 57 mm, tail 44 mm and other measurements were also in line 
with a small Chiffchaff. 


The bird’s coloration differed from the subspecies abietinus, fulvescens and tristis, but 
there was no evidence to indicate that it was a hybrid. Hybrids between P. trochilus 
and P. trochiloides (Dickson 1988), P. bonelli and P. sibilatrix (van der Elst 1989), P. 
collybita and P. trochilus (Fritz & Hernborg 1990) are known, but these birds showed 
morphological signs of both parental forms, and intermediate song. There is also a 
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hybrid zone between nominate collybita and brehmii [now ibericus] (Salomon 1990), as 
well as abietinus and tristis (Marova 1991), the latter named as fulvescens. 


A Chiffchaff resembling our bird was collected on 27 March 1867, near Tbilisi 
(Georgia). It had a smoke-black crown, grey upperparts with an olive-green cast, 
brighter median wing- and uppertail-coverts, and pale smoke-grey underparts, darker 
on the breast and paler on the belly, which was not white. The supercilium was dirty 
white and not well defined (Radde 1884). In addition, Hadoram Shirihai (pers. comm.) 
remarked that he has trapped several individuals, similar to or even darker than our 
bird, at Eilat (Israel). We consider that the Chiffchaff trapped at Chokpak was 
probably a melanistic individual. 
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Some corrections to, and comments on, 
recent papers on Iranian bird distributions 


KARL KRATOCHWILL AND GUY M. KIRWAN 


ECENT YEARS HAVE witnessed the publication of a number of interesting distri- 

butional and temporal observations of birds in Iran, principally in Sandgrouse. 
Here, we present a number of corrections and clarifications concerning records 
mentioned in some of these communications, principally Keijl et al. (2001). Zarudny 
records mentioned below have been corrected to reflect the modern dating system, 
thus those in 1898 were originally dated 12 days earlier than given here, whilst those 
for 1901 were originally dated 13 days earlier. Zarudny’s specimens are housed in the 
Zoology Institute, Russian Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg (Roselaar 2003). Place 
names, where possible, follow the Times atlas of the world. 


Booted Eagle Hieraaetus pennatus.—Keijl et al. (2001) mentioned a February record from 
Hilleh (Bushehr province) and quoted other winter records by Derek Scott, principally 
from the extreme south-east of the country. It is therefore worth remarking that Capito 
(1931) considered the species to be resident around Mishan, 100 km north of Bushehr 
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(Fars province), and noted that young with their first feathers beginning to appear 
were brought to him on 27 February 1927, indicating that eggs had been laid in winter. 


Knot Calidris canutus.—Both Kirwan (1996) and Keijl et al. (2001) overlooked a record 
by Zarudny (1903): one collected at Zahedan (Seistan/Baluchistan), on 14 September 
1898. Thus, there are six records available for Iran, with a seventh recently reported, 
at Tiab, just east of Bandar-e Abbas, Hormozgan province, on 15 January 2004 
(Dutch Birding 26: 132). 


Great Knot Calidris tenutrostris—Keijl et al. (2001) described the first record for Iran, 
with a second recently reported, 133 at Tiab, just east of Bandar-e Abbas, Hormozgan 
province, on 15 January 2004 (Dutch Birding 26: 132). One was mentioned as having 
been shot by M. Harms, at Chahbahar, on the Makran coast, on an unknown date 
between 25 and 27 March 1901 (Zarudny 1916). However, this specimen is no longer 
present in the Museum ftir Naturkunde der Humboldt-Universitat, in Berlin, where 
the collector’s material was housed. It is possible that the skin was destroyed during 
the Second World War, but in the opinion of F. Steinheimer (in litt. June 2004) it is 
more likely that E. Stresemann subsequently reidentified the bird as a different species 
and that is now kept elsewhere (it has not been possible to check other Calidris 
specimens for that in question). 


Pintail Snipe Gallinago stenura.—Bradshaw & Kirwan (2000) mentioned the ‘first 
record’ in Iran, two in the Bushehr area, on 3 March 2000, but there are previous 
records from the country. Zarudny (1903) noted the species in Seistan, in late- 
September 1898 (perhaps early October, given changes in the Russian dating system), 
and collected it at Mohammadabad, over 100 km north-east of Birjand (Khorasan 
province), on 24 October 1898. Furthermore, Cumming (1905) described it as 
‘numerous’ (presumably in error) with Common Snipe G. gallinago, in Seistan, in the 
early years of the 20th century, and W. Koelz collected one at Chaharfarsakh, between 
Kerman and Shahdad (Kerman province), on 15 January 1940. The latter specimen is 
housed in The Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago (accession no. 421265). It is 
noteworthy that Zarudny and Cumming explored still very little-known areas, west 
and east (respectively) of Zabol (formerly Nasirabad). 


Cuckoo sp. Cuculus sp.—There are previous January records in Iran of Common 
Cuckoo Cuculus canorus. Blanford (1876) mentioned that St John heard this species 
near the coast (perhaps near Bushehr) on 25 January (during the 1860s), and Capito 
heard it calling at Mishan as early as 26 January (during 1924 to 1926). Thus, the 
record of Keijl et al. (2001) might also more probably have involved this species. 


Purple Sunbird Nectarinia asiatica—Nowak & Sachanowicz (2002) mentioned the 
species for Bam (Kerman province) and suggested that a record in July 2001 reflected 
recent range expansion. However, Purple Sunbird was collected in this area by Blanford 
(1876), in the mid-19th century, and observed there by Erard & Etchécopar (1970). 
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The first Black Bush Robins Cercotrichas 
podobe in Jordan—a prelude to colonisation? 


ANDREW GRIEVE, FARES KHOURY AND KHALED NASSAR 


EVERAL BIRD SPECIES are apparently expanding their ranges northwards in the 

Levant, mainly via the Rift Valley. These include Namaqua Dove Oena capensis, 
which is now regularly recorded in parts of Jordan during the breeding season, and 
the resident Little Green Bee-eater Merops orientalis, which was previously restricted to 
Wadi Araba but has now reached the northern Dead Sea. Black Bush Robin 
Cercotrichas podobe is the most recent example of this phenomenon and may be in the 
process of colonising Wadi Araba. Here we report the first two records in Jordan. 


During a Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni survey performed by AG and Osama Fageer, 
on behalf of the Royal Society for the Conservation of Nature, in Dana Biosphere 
Reserve, on 7 May 2002 a group of migrant passerines was flushed by a passing herd 
of sheep and goats from a narrow gorge in upper Wadi Nawatif (c. 1200 metres 
elevation). The group included a larger, black long-tailed passerine, which perched at 
the base of a nearby bush with its tail cocked. It was immediately identified by AG as 
a Black Bush Robin, the first record in Jordan. ) 


During field work in Wadi Araba, on 30 May 2003, FK and KN observed a dark bird with 
a long cocked tail in an Acacia shrub 20 metres from the road, 14 km north of Aqaba. They 
were able to get within 10 metres of the bird, upon which it was identified as a Black Bush 
Robin. Both records have been accepted by the Jordan Bird Records Committee. 


Description 

First record. Slightly larger than Rufous Bush Robin Cercotrichas galactotes and size accentuated by long tail. Small 
body with long graduated tail gave it unique shape, similar to a small Magpie Pica pica. Long legs added to 
distinctive appearance, with body held higher above ground. Head, upperparts and underparts black. Bare parts 
and iris blackish. Long graduated tail, rounded at tip and completely black on upper tail. Undertail had broad, 
round, white oval spots to ends of feathers, and undertail-coverts tipped white but less broadly and more broken 
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than large spots at end of graduated outer tail feathers. Flight quite floppy with tail held straight behind. Perched 
in lower branches of bushes with cocked tail. Fed on ground whilst hopping below shrub or bush. 


Second record. As first record, except body appeared similar size to Rufous Bush Robin Cercotrichas galactotes. 
Additionally, primaries rufous-brownish apparently with dark grey-blackish tips. 


The wing pattern of the second bird was typical of the nominate subspecies, which is 
resident in Africa south of the Sahara and along its southern fringes east to the Red 
Sea coast, in arid to semi-arid savannas. The black-winged subspecies of Arabia, C. p. 
melanoptera, occurs in arid lowland savannas, montane wadis and in gardens (Snow & 
Perrins 1998). However, according to Shirihai (1996) and Cramp (1988), as many as 
25% of Arabian birds possess the same characteristics as those in Africa (i.e. the rufous 
primaries). This suggests that either both subspecies (possibly as mixed /intermediate 
populations) occur in parts of western Arabia or that some birds of the melanoptera 
form also possess this feature, although the extent is usually less than in nominate 
podobe (Shirihai & Svensson in prep.). Thus, it is unclear if those recorded in Jordan 
(and southern Israel) originate from north-east African or Arabian populations, 
although the latter appears to more likely, given that there is some evidence of recent 
range expansion in the peninsula (Jennings 1995). 


The species first occurred in Israel in 1981 and nested for the first time, at Eilat, in 1994. 
Subsequently, it has colonised several areas on the Israeli side of Wadi Araba and has 
been recorded during spring and summer in areas with Acacia, Tamarisk and Suaeda 
shrubs, as well as at the edge of plantations (Shirihai 1996). Hence, the second record 
mentioned above, which was in a small Acacia stand on the Jordanian side of Wadi 
Araba, around 14 km north of Agaba/Eilat was not unexpected. The first, however, was 
at high altitude in atypical habitat (rocky mountains with Juniperus shrubs and desert 
broom) and c. 15 km east of the northern part of Wadi Araba. This record indicates 
dispersal abilities, which increase the probability of colonisation of suitable habitats on 
the Jordanian side of Wadi Araba, as well as other parts of southern Jordan in the future. 
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The first Purple Gallinule Porphyrio 


porphyrio in Saudi Arabia 
BRIAN S. MEADOWS 


N 8 AUGUST 2003 I spent the afternoon at Sabkha al-Fasl, Eastern Province, Saudi 

Arabia (27°03’N 49°29’E), a vast man-made wetland comprising two core zones 
with extensive Phragmites australis and a reed-free drainage zone. The site was described 
by Evans (1994) and Meadows (2004). At 17.30—when the temperature had dropped by 
c. 5°C from a midday high of around 46°C—I visited an area of dense reeds in core zone 
2 that was bordered on its western margin by a shallow open pool of water. With the 
sun behind me, from a distance of c. 50 metres, using 10 x 50 binoculars I observed two 
Purple Gallinules Porphyrio porhyrio that had obviously recently emerged from the 
adjacent reeds (the area had been inspected c. 1 hour earlier). Their relatively huge size, 
coot Fulica-like shape, heavy bills and, almost uniform, blue plumage made them 
unmistakeable; they were almost double the size of an adult Moorhen Gallinula 
chloropus and two Black-winged Stilts Himantopus himantopus that were directly 
alongside them. I had observed Purple Gallinule many times previously in Australia 
and East Africa. The two birds were observed for c. 10 minutes walking ponderously on 
their long legs in the shallow water, frequently flicking their tails to reveal pure white 
undertail-coverts. Both had very large, laterally compressed red bills with red frontal 
shields, and culmens that gradually decurved towards pointed tips. The frontal shields 
extended to at least mid-eye level. The dark blue coloration (rather than the violet 
upperparts and wings of the nominate race), pale blue chests and grey wash to the 
heads and throats indicated either caspius or seistanicus. 


The following day I informed Ghazi Musalami, a biologist with the Royal 
Commission for Jubail arid Yanbu, Jubail Project, and together we went to the same 
place but no Purple Gallinules were seen. Wardens at the Jubail Marine Wildlife 
Sanctuary were also alerted and each week I visited Sabkha al-Fasl—until mid- 
October 2003—but there were no further sightings. However, because of the extensive 


_reedbeds and the species’ known secretive habits, the birds could have remained 


hidden for months and it is also highly probable they had been previously 
overlooked. The closest wetland to Sabkha al-Fasl where the species occurs is Jahra 
Pool in Kuwait. It is described as a scarce resident and has apparently also recently 
bred (Anon. 2001). 
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The first Bewick’s Swan Cygnus columbianus 
in eastern Saudi Arabia 


BRIAN S. MEADOWS AND GHAZI MUSALAMI 


ABKHA AL-FASL (27°03’N 49°29’E) is a man-made wetland that is a designated 

Ramsar site of international importance for waterfowl (Evans 1994). The site 
consists of two core areas where for most of the year—even midsummer—some open 
water exists within a patchwork of dense stands of invasive Phragmites. During 
winter, when demand for treated sewage effluent for irrigating landscaped areas in 
the adjacent city of Jubail al-Sinaiyah is low, excess effluent, plus any winter rainfall, 
overflows from the eastern core area to an unvegetated part of the sabkha that is a 
designated drainage zone. 3 


At 09.30 on 3 January 2003 BSM and GM were birdwatching at the wetland when GM 
noticed a swan with an upright neck on the eastern core area. After several minutes it 
flew and passed, silently, almost above our heads before alighting c. 120 metres away 
within a flock of over 1000 Greater Flamingos Phoenicopterus ruber in the drainage 
zone to the north. With the sun behind us, and using a 40x telescope, BSM identified 
the bird as an immature Bewick’s Swan Cygnus columbianus. 


In flight it was relatively small with fast goose-like wingbeats and proportions, 
indicating Bewick’s Swan rather than Mute Swan C. olor or Whooper Swan C. cygnus. 
The wingbeats did not produce the characteristic humming sound of C. olor. On the 
ground its shorter neck, stockier body and more rounded head than Whooper Swan 
were obvious (BSM has experience in separating wild swans in the field during winter 
in eastern England, from as long ago as 1956). The pale grey upperparts—particularly 
on the upperwing-coverts, upper neck and crown—and bill colour (dark tip with a 
distinct white, rather than yellow, base) indicated a first-winter. 


In the Middle East, Bewick’s Swan is apparently only an annual winter visitor to 
northern Iran (Porter et al. 1996) and Turkey (Kirwan et al. 2003), although it may have 
been formerly regular in Iraq (e.g. Scott & Carp 1982). The species had previously 
been observed in the lower Gulf (Porter et al. 1996), but this is the first record from 
eastern Saudi Arabia. 
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Notes on three rare raptors in the Anzali 
wetlands, Iran 


ABOLGHASEM KHALEGHIZADEH 


BSERVATIONS OF THREE globally threatened raptors were made during a 

survey of the Anzali wetlands, Gilan province, on the Caspian Sea, northern Iran, 
conducted approximately once every two weeks from late-summer 1999 to early- 
spring 2000: White-tailed Eagle Haliaeetus albicilla, Pallas’s Fish Eagle H. leucoryphus 
and Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga. 


White-tailed Eagle Haliaeetus albicilla 

During the present survey, individuals were recorded at Espand as follows: singles on 
17 October, 28 December and 9 January, and two on 25 March and 6 April. At Selke, 
two were present on 18 October and one on 14 December. In addition, two adults and 
an immature were observed there in September 1999. Furthermore, during 
subsequent midwinter counts, one was observed in 2002 and two in 2003 in the Anzali 
complex (M. E. Sehhati pers. comm.). In Iran, H. albicilla has declined rather drastically 
since the 1970s and has become much scarcer in recent years (D. A. Scott in litt. 2003). 
It was formerly a common winter visitor to the Anzali region, with concentrations of 
up to 20 being recorded in the 1970s (Scott 1995). 


Pallas’s Fish Eagle Haliaeetus leucoryphus 

An observation of one at Espand on 13 December 1999 appears to be the first record of 
this species in the Anzali wetlands. The only other confirmed record of this species in 
the south Caspian region during the last 50 years was of an immature at the Miankaleh 
Peninsula, Mazandaran province, in August 1975 (Scott 1995). The present observation 
is clearly a very interesting record, as the species has become very rare in western Asia 
and is only a rare vagrant to the south Caspian region (D. A. Scott in litt. 2003). 


Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga 

Only one was recorded during the present survey: at Selke on 5 April with the same 
bird at Espand on 6 April. A. clanga was formerly a common winter visitor to the Anzali 
wetlands, with up to 24 being recorded on.a single date in the 1970s (Scott 1995). Like H. 
albicilla the species has become very scarce in recent years (D. A. Scott in litt. 2003). 
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Born in Halifax in 1946, his lasting hobby 
birdwatching and _ his’ education 
culminating in a B.Sc. (London) in Zoology 
and Botany, Andrew Lassey wanted a job 
that would turn his scientific skills into a 
salary. Alas the 1960s did not spill out 
such opportunities and he became instead 
the Inland Revenue’s most reluctant 
employee. Actually, he did rather well, 
specialising in facing down tax-dodging 
businessmen. Cannily he also took full 
advantage of flexi-time for long bird- 
aimed holidays and in 1996 an early- 
retirement package allowed him a full- 
time return to birds. 


Trained initially by stalwarts like John 
Wilson (of Leighton Moss) and attracting, 
over four decades, the growing collabo- 
ration of other singularly driven observers 
cum ringers such as Andrew Grieve and 
Lars Svensson, Andrew has become in 
particular a seawatcher par excellence and a 
bird-in-the-hand taxonomist of extraor- 
dinary experience. The way to such 
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expertise has not been straight, however, 
since Andrew’s dislike of ‘bother’ included 
an unwillingness to take too many slights 
from the rarity bureaucracy. When some of 
his hardest-won Flamborough records got 
strangely short shrift he shouldered a very 
Yorkshire bat and played no more home 
games. Instead he has gone so far nearly 
100 times to away matches in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East, Central 
Asia, India and south-east Arabia. Soon 
done with tours, Andrew revived the 
classic expedition strategy of the 19th- 
century collectors, erecting mist-nets 
where before shotguns fired. Although not 
the most robust of explorers, he has 
nevertheless penetrated regions as 
daunting as Ussuriland and the no-man’s 
land north of Lake Balkash. In his most 
recent explorations with the Almaty 
Institute of Zoology and the keen cells of 
resident south-east Arabian birders, 
Andrew has got to complete grips with 
Central Asian ‘rarities’ in both their 
breeding and wintering ranges. Some of 
his resultant treasure trove of slides and 
biometrics was at last made public at 
OSME’s 2002 AGM. 


Jaws dropped and sensibly the British 
‘establishment’ has decided that it is high 
time to co-opt an outstanding outsider to 
the service of the nation. Andrew joins the 
British Ornithologists’ Union Records 
Committee next year. 


At home, Andrew regrets occasionally his 
lack of family but, pre-eminent in the close 
circle of Flamborough’s addicts, he 
remains the cornerstone of the cape’s 
ornithological group cum now 
observatory. Equipped with the 
apparently now obligatory e-mail system, 
he is ready for its invasion of his former 
reclusiveness. I for one hope that he will 
earn the respect throughout Britain that he 
already holds in Yorkshire and abroad. In 
these days of caveat-ridden gown-speak, 
Andrew’s utterances should be welcome, if 
sometimes blunt, exceptions to the rule. 
Finally, as antidotes to over-birding, I have 
noted that he watches cricket and motor- 
racing, and listens to the outer orbits of 
once-creative popular music. . 


D. I. M. Wallace 
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Beolens, B. & Watkins, M. (2003) Whose 
bird? Men and women commemorated in the 
common names of birds. A. & C. Black, 
London. pp 400, some black-and-white 
photographs and line drawings, £17.99. 


When Whose bird? arrived I did wonder if this 
new book was really necessary. The excellent 
and well-known books by Richard & Barbara 
Mearns (Biographies for birdwatchers, Audubon 
to Xantus and The bird collectors) had surely 
covered the subject? The present book is 
probably aimed at a different market to those 
works and is more of a comprehensive 
checklist of men and women commemorated 
in common names of birds. The book starts 
with a general introduction explaining how 
the concept of the book came about; the 
original inspiration coming from Mike 
Watkins, and later John McAllister, among 
others, who gradually compiled a list of 1000 
names. Bo Beolens encouraged them to turn 
the fascinating information into a book and to 
use the profits to benefit the Disabled Birders 
Club. Clearly hundreds of hours have been 
spent researching the characters involved. 


There is an interesting chapter on how to get a 


bird named after you through the usual routes 


of discovering, identifying and describing 
birds. More unusual suggestions include 
_ marrying into royalty, funding expeditions 


with your excess cash, forgery and theft, or 
simply knowing the right people! The bulk of 
the book is an A-Z of biographies covering 
1124 personages and no fewer than 2246 birds. 
The scope is worldwide (unlike Richard & 


_ Barbara Mearns’ books) and includes some 


very obscure taxa such as Kelloge’s Ptarmigan 
Lagopus mutus kellogae (better known as Rock 
Ptarmigan), but more familiar species like 
Gildenstadt’s Restart Pheonicurus erythro- 
gastrus and Lichtenstein’s Sandgrouse Pterocles 
lichtensteinii. The length of the individual 


_ biographies varies from one line for 
_ Andromeda to over a page for Meinertzhagen. 
_ Not every entry lives up to the claim of ‘each 


biography describes the life and work of the 
persons concerned’ and sometimes the reader 
is left wanting to know more. However, a 
great deal of information is packed into the 
400 pages and it’s a great book to dip into and 
could prove useful in pub quizzes! 


Looking deeper, there are a number of 
grammatical and typographical errors, and 
sentences don’t always read well. There are 
also some factual errors, such as wrongly 
ascribed nationalities, dates and circum- 
stances. The lack of references within the text 
is somewhat frustrating but a general 
bibliography is provided. Nonetheless, this 
work is interesting and will appeal to a wide 
range of people. It’s quite easy to spend an 
hour or more flicking through following the 
connections between people—you'll find it’s 
a small world! 


Dawn Balmer 


Eriksen, J., Sargeant, D. E. & Victor, R. 
(2003) Oman bird list. Sixth edn. Centre 
for Environmental Studies and Research, 
Sultan Qaboos University, Oman. pp 176, 
170 colour photographs, breeding bird 
distribution maps and monthly 
histograms, £13.50 (including post & 
packing) from OSME Sales. 


Amongst birders, Oman has rocketed to the 
forefront of countries to visit in the Middle 
East in recent years, and the latest edition of 
the Oman Bird List reinforces this status. New 
species continue to be added at a surprising 
rate, despite there being only a dozen or so 
resident birders and a relatively small 
number of visitors, and the Oman list now 
stands at a remarkable 482 species. 


A mean 3.4 species is covered per page, which 
may appear rather measly, but within that 
coverage a large number of data are 
presented very succinctly. The country is 
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divided into five regions and it is easy to 
divine whether a particular species has been 
recorded in a given region. Each species 
account commences with a statement on 
status, which are invariably clear and heipful. 
The two most useful facts are the descriptive 
accounts detailing individual records or 
maximum counts, and the breeding distri- 
bution maps or histograms, the latter based 
on the number of occurrences in each ten-day 
period by month. The total number of records 
for most species is also presented so, all in all, 
a great quantity of data are given per page. 
Further enhancements and aids for birders, 
which might be considered in future editions, 
would be to add winter and/or passage 
distribution maps, and to present a 
breakdown of records for each species in each 
region. 


The whole work is adorned by superb 
photographs by the Eriksen husband and 
wife team, which are, in addition, a useful aid 
to identification. Sections are also included 
covering extinct and escaped species. There is 
a map and a gazetteer, so with this book you 
can very quickly establish where the best 
birding places are and whether your sighting 
is the second, third, 15th, etc., record for the 
country. Together with the recently published 
Birdwatching guide to Oman, these are 
exemplary publications on a country’s 
avifauna. You can also acquire the latest 
information from the Birds Oman website at: 
http://www.birdsoman.com. 


Andrew Grieve 


Gaston, A. J. (2004) Seabirds. A natural 
history. T. & A. D. Poyser, London. pp 
222, 22 colour plates, numerous 
photographs, drawings and figures, £35. 


This is a general account of the biology of 
seabirds from the perspective of northern 
Canada—while the author has travelled 
widely, the rest seems to be mainly a desk 
study. It is well written, but with over 50 
debatable statements, best on physical 
characters of seabirds, colonial studies, 
population dynamics, and recent North 
American literature, weaker on zoogeography 
and ecology, and has little about life at sea, 
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conservation or the Middle East. The main 
lesson to be drawn from it there (where at least 
one person has dropped dead after visiting a 
seabird colony) is that when birds start to die, 
as described on pp. 162-163, it should not be 
concluded that they are just exsanguinated by 
mosquitoes, but wondered if they have an © 
infection possibly contagious to man. 


W. R. P. Bourne 


Perrins, C. (ed.) (2003) The new 
encyclopedia of birds. Oxford University 
Press. pp 656, numerous colour 
photographs and paintings, £35. 


This is a fully revised: version of the 1985 
edition by the same editor. In fact, it is more 
like a new book, with updated texts, new 
illustrations and photographs, and a new 
layout. Chris Perrins has gathered a top-class 
list of expert authors and illustrators to make 
this a thorough and easy to read encyclopedia. 


The first few pages look at classification and 
then more closely at ‘What is a bird?’. The 
main part of the book is a review of all 200 
avian families, with coverage ranging from a 
single page for small groups such as Crab 
Plover Dromas ardeola (the sole representative 
of its family) to 14 pages for wildfowl. Each 
family account covers aspects of form and 
function, social behaviour, distribution, 
breeding biology, diet, conservation and 
environment. I particularly like the Factfile, a 
shaded quick-reference box for each family, 
which includes details of the number of 
species, a distribution map, habitat, plumage, 
voice, nest, eggs, diet and conservation status. 
Size is illustrated by a rather quirky drawing 
of the bird against a human profile. 


An appealing feature is the Photo Story and 
Special Features pages. The former takes a 
series of stunning photographs and highlights 
interesting aspects of behaviour and ecology 
with short informative text. A good example 
is the ‘Cuckoo in the nest’ which describes 
how a female Common Cuckoo Cuculus 
canorus lays an egg in the host species’ nest 
and how the chick evicts the host’s eggs (with 
an excellent photo of this behaviour in 
action), and explains how the young chick 
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manages to fool the host into feeding it until 


fledging. The Special Features take science 


and conservation stories (for example the 
decline of the Skylark Alauda arvensis, 
breeding strategies in penguins, conservation 
of shorebirds) or aspects of behaviour (such 
as courtship and drumming) and transform it 


_ into a readable and educational story. 


At £35, this book represents excellent value for 


money and certainly lives up to its claim as 


‘the definitive single-volume guide to birds of 
the world’. The text is factually correct, clear 
and readable, and the superb photographs 
and illustrations bring the birds alive. 


Dawn Balmer 


Wranik, W. (2003) Fauna of the Socotra 
archipelago: field guide. Rostock 
University, Rostock. pp 542, 760 colour 
photographs, several black-and-white 
photographs, many line drawings and 
maps. Price unknown, available from 
Rostock University Press (e-mail: uni- 
druckerei@verwaltung.uni-rostock.de). 


This liberally illustrated hardback serves as 
an introduction to the animals of Socotra, 


_ with the principal emphasis being on their 


identification. Taxonomy, general biology 


and other subjects are mentioned largely in 


passing. In addition to Wranik, four other 
authors contributed to the text, of which 
three—Omar al-Saghier, Simon Aspinall and 


Richard Porter—wrote and illustrated the 
bird section, which musters 28 pages of text 
nd 24 of colour photographs, and covers the 
_ identification of 58 species. Included within 


this is a checklist of the archipelago’s birds, 


_ although this has since been updated in these 


pages. ‘Pure’ birders visiting Socotra can 
almost certainly make do without this 
volume, as the islands’ birds have already 


been well covered elsewhere, most notably 


from an identification standpoint by the 


Porter et al. (1996) field guide. 


However, those seeking a_ general 


_ introduction to Socotra’s fantastic diversity 
___will revel in this book, especially as it is so 

amply and well illustrated. The prefatory 
material contains overviews of the 
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archipelago’s vegetation (subject to detailed 
coverage elsewhere), human population and 
scientific exploration, among other subjects, 
and is particularly well peppered with 
photographs of some of the earlier explorers 
and visitors, and artwork from previous 
works on Socotra. There follow the sections 
covering the different biota, with mammals, 
reptiles, fishes, arachnids, crustaceans, 
insects, molluscs and marine life, as well as 
birds, all being covered in considerable 
detail, although identification is always the 
primary focus. Our lack of knowledge of 
some groups is highlighted, as are the 
continuing new discoveries, with new taxa 
still being described. Throughout, this tome 
is superbly illustrated, with colour 
photographs relevant to each group being 
bunched together and line drawings 
enlivening and amplifying the text. Even for 
some of the smallest (and most easily 
overlooked) insects there is a strong 
emphasis on field photographs, with very 
few of specimens (mostly held in the British 
Natural History Museum). The work closes 
with a list of Socotri names for animals, a 
glossary, bibliography and index. Without 
much additional work, the list of cited works 
could have been very usefully expanded into 
a true bibliography of the natural history of 
Socotra, which seems like a_ small 
opportunity missed. 


Let me end with my only significant criticism: 
this must be just about the most unmanageably 
large field guide ever published, even in these 
days when bird books ostensibly filling this 
genre seem to be ever-bigger. It measures 21 
cm by 30 cm, weighs not much less than a large 
encyclopaedia and makes even some 
handbooks appear ‘lightweight’ in comparison. 


Guy M. Kirwan 
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ARMENIA 


—_ _ i = 
/ \ Za a Za [ Eleven Dalmatian Pelicans 
/ TO L/ 4 Gg | 4 ? _ Pelecanus crispus were at Armash 
4 s (- AA(¢ 7 w\ oy on 25 March and four Bitterns 


Botaurus stellaris, an uncommon 
winter visitor, were there on 22 


—— ‘4g 
-7 7 and 24 January. A Black Stork 
| x ? O / () 4 Ciconia nigra was recorded over the 
& = = 7 a Jivan Mountains on 19 March. An 
J 


immature Mute Swan Cygnus olor 
at Lake Sevan on 18 January was 
the sixth record for Armenia, 
whilst a flock of ten Bewick’s 


compiled by Swans C. columbianus there on 18 

Dawn Balmer and Keith Betton January was the third record, with 

a further 70 at Armash on 24 

Records in Around the Region are published for interest January and a flock of 81 there on 


25 February. No Ruddy Shelducks 
Tadorna ferruginea were seen 
during the winter despite several 


only; their inclusion does not imply acceptance by the 
records committee of the relevant country. All records 


relate to 2004 unless otherwise stated. thousand being recorded in recent 

winters. Wigeon Anas penelope is 

Records and photographs for Sandgrouse 27 (1) an uncommon winter visitor, thus 
should be sent by 15 December 2004, to Around the four at Armash on 24 January was 


Region, OSME, c/o The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire notable. Two pairs of Marbled 


° Teal M tt tirostris 
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species is a local breeder. On 25 
March, 17 Ferruginous Ducks 
Aythya nyroca were at Armash and 
35 White-headed Duck Oxyura 
leucocephala on the same day was 
the earliest ever spring arrival and 


\ [es ee a record count for Armenia. Two 
A tah i; Ss Ee were still there on 27 April and a 
ats IE Te ae oe pair was present on 19 May. An 
fant Oh é i ee < =) : oe immature White-tailed Eagle 


4 p | Haliaeetus albicilla was at Armash 

-~ Re “on 24 January and an adult male 
Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus 
there on 25 March, with an adult 
male on 4 April in the Masis area. 

A first-winter and two adult 

‘ Greater Spotted Eagles Aquila 
\ clanga at Sardarapat Steppe on 27 
January were significant, given 

¢ that there fewer than ten reliable 
records. Grey Plover Pluvialis 
squatarola is an uncommon passage 
migrant, but an adult and two 
first-summers were at Armash on 

19 May. Seventeen White-tailed 
Plover Chettusia leucura were there 

on 27 April. A group of 20 Little 
Gull Larus minutus was seen at 
Lake Sevan on 19 January, the 
third record since 1995. There was 

a Calandra Lark Melanocorypha 
calandra at Armash on 22 January 
Bement and flock of c. 1000 at Sardarapat 
Merops apiaster Steppe on 27 January. Two male 
by D. Powell Citrine Wagtail Motacilla citreola 
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Around the Region 


were in the Masis area on 4 April; 
- there are fewer than ten records, 
but the species is probably under- 
recorded. Four Paddyfield 
Warbler Acrocephalus agricola were 
singing at Armash on 27 April, 
and at least four singing male 
Grey-necked Bunting Emberiza 
buchanani were found in the Vedi 
hills during May. Four Reed 
Bunting E. schoeniclus of the thick- 
billed caspia form were at Armash 
on 27 April. 


CYPRUS 

Gannet Sula bassana are less than 
annual on Cyprus, thus one at 
Paphos on 14 April was 
noteworthy. The first breeding 
record of Little Bittern [xobrychus 
minutus came from Akrotiri on 25 
April when three males and a 
recently fledged juvenile were 
seen. Successful breeding also 
occurred for Night Heron 
Nycticorax nycticorax, ten adults 
and at least seven nests with one 
recently fledged young were 
found in Limassol in spring. A 
Black Stork Ciconia nigra in 
Nicosia on 3-13 January was very 
unusual. The three Lesser White- 
fronted Geese Anser erythropus at 
Akhna Dam, found in November 
2003, were reduced to one by 27 
January, which was last seen on 3 
March. A Red-breasted 
Merganser Mergus serrator off 
Paphos on 10 March was notable. 
The first Black-winged Kite 
Elanus caeruleus on Cyprus was at 
-Mazotos, Larnaca, on 13 March. 
The long-staying adult Black 
Vulture Aegypius monachus was 
seen near Dora on 31 March and 
again during April. A subadult 
Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus at 
Larnaca on 17 January was an 
unusual winter record. The record 
of two Lanner Falcons Falco 
biarmicus at Akamas on 30 April 
2003 has recently been accepted. 
Cream-coloured Courser 
Cursorius cursor is less than annual 
on Cyprus making one in Larnaca 
in mid-March a significant record. 
The second Pacific Golden Plover 
Pluvialis fulvua on Cyprus was with 
32 European Golden Plovers P. 
apricaria at Paphos lighthouse on 
31 January—27 February. A White- 
tailed Plover Chettusia leucura was 
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at K6prti (Kouklia) Reservoir on 4 
May. A Caspian Tern Sterna caspia 
was recorded at Larnaca sewage 
works on 17 April and Little Tern 
S. albifrons nested there for the 
third successive year. A Black- 
bellied Sandgrouse Pterocles 
orientalis was at Mandria, Paphos, 
in late February to 10 March; this 
species is seldom recorded and 
breeding numbers are unknown. A 
Great Spotted Cuckoo Clamator 
glandarius at Cape Greco on 26 
January was a very early spring 
record, and more juveniles than 
usual were recorded during 
spring. Pied Kingfisher Ceryle 
rudis was observed at three 
locations on 19-28 April and one 
was at Evretou Dam on 3 June. A 
Hoopoe Upupa epops at Coral Bay, 
Paphos, on 20 January was a very 
early record, whilst a female 
Whinchat Saxicola rubetra at 
Akamas on 26 May was a late 
record. The second and third 
Caucasian Stonechats S. torquatus 
variegatus on Cyprus were at Cape 
Elea on 24 March and at Paphos 
lighthouse on 24-26 March. The 
second Mourning Wheatear 
Oenanthe lugens on Cyprus was at 
Ayia Napa sewage works on 1-9 
March, the first record being in 
1993. There was a further increase 
in numbers and breeding range of 
Blackbird Turdus merula in the 
Troodos Mountains. Sardinian 
Warbler Sylvia melanocephala, a 
recently established breeder, 
continued to expand its range. A 
Bearded Tit Panurus biarmicus at 
Zakaki Marsh on 6 January was a 
sood record. Spring 2004 
witnessed a complete absence of 
Woodchat Shrike Lanius senator at 
one of the main site in Akamas, 
which previously held up to,15 
territories. A Common Rosefinch 
Carpodacus erythrinus at Ayios 
Georgios on 25 April was the fifth 
on Cyprus; the last was in 1982. 
Twelve Pine Bunting Emberiza 
leucocephalos (with a Pine Bunting x 
Yellowhammer E. citrinella hybrid) 
were at the Persephone Trail, in the 
Troodos Mountains, from 31 
December 2003 until at least 4 
January (the fifth record on 
Cyprus). One or two Rock 
Buntings E. cia at Ayia Napa 
sewage works on 2-9 March was 


the ninth record on Cyprus, with 
few records from the south. A 
male was at a new wintering site 
in the Kyrenia Mountains above 
Lapta (Lapithos) on 4 March. 


EGYPT 

There was a report of a frigatebird 
Fregata sp. at Daba, on the Red Sea 
coast, on 23 April. An early 
passage of Eleonora’s Falcon Falco 
eleonorae was noted, with records 
on 31 March (two birds) and 
singles on 2 and 4 April at Ain 
Sukhna, Gulf of Suez, with a single 
at Saqgara, Giza Governorate, on 5 
April. Two Demoiselle Cranes 
Anthropoides virgo were at 
Hurghada on 29 April and a single 
at Wadi El Gemal on an unknown 
date in spring. A Slender-billed 
Curlew Numenius tenuirostris was 
reported at Hamata mangroves on 
20 March. Little Swift Apus affinis 
is a rare passage migrant, but one 
was at Zamalek, Cairo, on 26 May. 
An Ethiopian Swallow Hirundo 
aethiopica was reported on the Red 
Sea coast, at Shams Alam, on 19 
March. Two Caucasian Stonechat 
Saxicola torquatus variegatus and 
one S. t. armenicus were at Nabq on 
14-16 March. 


GEORGIA 

Seventeen White Pelican Pelecanus 
onocrotalus were at Khanchali Lake 
(Javakheti plateau) on 3 June and 
12 Dalmatian Pelican P. crispus 
were there on the same date. At 
Saghamo Lake, eight Velvet Scoter 
Melanitta fusca were seen on 3 
June, with a single at Khanchali 
Lake on the same date. A dark- 
phase adult Arctic Skua 
Stercorarius parasiticus at Khanchali 
Lake on 3 June was notable. Seven 
Citrine Wagtails Motacilla citreola 
were at Saghamo Lake on 3 June, 
where breeding was suspected. A 
male Guldenstadt’s Redstart 
Phoenicurus erythrogastrus was 
observed on steep slopes south- 
east of Kazbegi on 27 and 30 May. 
At least three pairs of Pied 
Wheatear Oenanthe pleschanka were 
in the David Gareja steppe area on 
27 May and 1-2 June. There were 
several sightings of Great 
Rosefinch Carpodacus rubicilla at 
the end of May, at Kazbegi, 
between Gergeti village and 
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Mount Kazbek, and on a summit 
near Panshati village. 


IRAN 

A survey of the Hormozgan coast 
in January revealed 651 Dalmatian 
Pelican Pelecanus crispus, with 209 
in Mazandaran province. Forty- 
seven pairs of Western Reef 
Heron Egretta gularis were 
estimated on Shidvar Sanctuary 
Island, near Lavan Island, on 17 
April. Two Goliath Herons Ardea 
goliath were at Khalasi on 20 
January and one was at NeyZzeai 
on 22 February. On 23 January two 
Sacred Ibis Threskiornis aethiopicus 
were at Bamdej, Khuzestan. At 
least 5000 Greater Flamingo 
Phoenicopterus ruber were at 
Bakhtegan National Park on 31 
May. A Bewick’s Swan Cygnus 
bewickti was at Boujagh, Gilan, on 
19 January. At Shadegan, 
Khuzestan, 3282 Marbled Teal 
Marmaronetta angustirostris were 
present on 12 January, including a 
flock of 3180. In January 260 
Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca 
were counted in Mazandaran. A 
female Long-tailed Duck Clangula 
hyemalis was off Tiab, Hormozgan, 
on 15 January. A single Crested 
Honey Buzzard Pernis 
ptilorhynchus was between Suza 
and Masen on 1 February, and 
probably the same was over Suza 
on 5 February, with a second near 
Dargahan on 2 February. A Black- 
winged Kite Elanus caeruleus was 
photographed at Karun fishponds, 
Khuzestan, on 22 January and 
another was around Minab on 16 
April. A Brahminy Kite Haliastur 
indus was found nesting at Minab 
on 16 April. At Latiam Dam on 11 
March, 5-6 Lesser Kestrels Falco 
naumanni were recorded; up to 15 
were recorded in this area in 1977. 
A Little Crake Porzana parva was 
at Seheijn, Khuzestan, on 18 
January. Two adults and a juvenile 
Siberian White Crane Grus 
leucogeranus were at 
Fereidoonkenar, Mazandaran, in 
January, together with two 
released juveniles and another 
adult was at Sorkherud. An 
impressive count of 4598 Crab 
Plovers Dromas ardeola was made 
along the Hormozgan coast in 
January, whilst in midsummer 
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2168 nests of this species were 
counted on Omol Gorm Island, 
near Nakhilo Island, Bushehr 
province. Three Pacific Golden 
Plovers Pluvialis fulva were at Hara 
Protected Area, Oeshm Island, on 
1 February. An Alexandrine 
Parakeet Psittacula eupatria was at 
Hesarak, Karaj, on 30 April and 6 
May, c. 5km from a previous 
record at Karaj Agriculture 
Faculty. Two Jacobin Cuckoo 
Clamator jacobinus were at the Gaz 
River (near Minab) on 28 April. A 
pair of Brown Fish Owl Ketupa 
zeylonensis was in a wadi at Sirik 
(Gaz River), Hormozgan, on 18 
January, with an adult and 
juvenile at the same site on 8 April 
and 16 April (Plate 6). A total of 22 
Hoopoe Upupa epops was at 
Bakhtegan National Park, Fars 
province, on 31 May. A male Sind 
Pied Woodpecker Dendrocopos 
assimilis was at Minab on 16 April 
and unusually a Sind x Syrian 
Woodpecker D. syriacus hybrid 
was seen there on 15 April. A 
Semi-collared Flycatcher Ficedula 
semitorquata was on Lavan Island, 
Hormozgan province, on 14 April. 


ISRAEL 

Two immature Brown Boobies 
Sula leucogaster were at Eilat from 
3 January until at least 12 
January, with an immature there 
until 2 February. One of the most 
interesting and surprising records 
of the period was that of a Darter 
Anhinga rufa, at Lake Kinnaret on 
31 May, the first record since 
1957. An adult Dalmatian 
Pelican Pelecanus crispus was at 
Hula on 10-24 February (the 
eighth record in Israel). Four 
Smew Mergus albellus were at 
Revaya Reservoir, Golan Heights, 
on 3-18 January, whilst 17 Red- 
breasted Mergansers M. serrator 
were at Eilat on 4 March and a 
female was there on 1-2 April, 
but more significant was the 
second record of Goosander M. 
merganser, a male, at Lake 
Kinnaret on 17-22 January (the 
first was in 1925). Eleven Crested 
Honey Buzzards Pernis 
ptilorhynchus moved over Eilat in 
the first half of May, whilst a 
Black-winged Kite Elanus 
caeruleus was at Moaz Hayylm, 


Bet Shean Valley, on 20 January 
(eighth record) and another at 
Kfar Ruppin remained from 18 
November until late January 
(seventh record). Immature 
Lammergeiers Gypaetus barbatus 
were at Gamla on 8 and 21 
March, and an adult or subadult 
Black Vulture Aegypius monachus 
was at Kela Alon (between Gonen 
and Merom Golan) on 17 
February. A Great Bustard Otis 
tarda west of Katzrin, Golan 
Heights, on 30 January—17 
February was the sixth country 
record. A Cream-coloured 
Courser Cursorius cursor was at 
Apollonia on 2 April. A large 
breeding population (c. 70 pairs) 
of Collared Pratincole Glareola 
pratincola was discovered in the 
northern valleys during late 
spring. Two Caspian Plovers 
Charadrius asiaticus were at Eilat 
on 13 April, with one at Yotvata 
on 16 April. A White-tailed 
Plover Chettusia leucura stayed at 
Eilat on 10-12 January and a 
Grey Phalarope Phalaropus 
fulicarius was there on 29-30 
March, with good numbers of 
skuas offshore in this period 
including 22 Long-tailed Skuas 
Stercorarius longicaudus on 31 
March. A Swift Tern Sterna bergii 
was at Eilat on 4 March and 
Lesser Crested Terns 5S. 
bengalensis involved one off Jaffa 
on 23 January and an adult at 
Eilat on 12 June. An African 
Collared Dove _ Streptopelia 
roseogrisea was reported at Sapir, 
in the central Arava, and another 
was trapped at Eilat on 6 April. A 
total of 16 Striated Scops Owls 
Otus brucei was found wintering 
in the southern Arava during 
field surveys in January. A male 
Black-crowned Finch Lark 
Eremopterix nigriceps at Yotvata 
on 28-29 April was the first since 
1989, whilst a Dunn’s Lark 
Eremalauda dunni was at Gamla 
on 27-29 March, with c. 10 Thick- 
billed Larks Ramphocoris clotbey 
reported at four sites on 8-30 
March. A Buff-bellied Pipit 
Anthus rubescens was at Samar 
from 4 January into February, 
with two at Eilat on 30 March and 
one at Kfar Ruppin on 4 April. 
Two Radde’s Accentors Prunella 
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ocularis were at Gamla on 16-19 

January and an influx of White- 
throated Robins [rania gutturalis 
brought up to 30 on 10-23 April, 
mostly in the southern Arava, 
with smaller numbers in the 
Negev and Judean Hills. A Pied 
Wheatear Oenanthe pleschanka 
was at Mizpe Ramon on 18 
March. Three River Warblers 
Locustella fluviatilis were trapped 
at Sede Boker in May, whilst a 
Ménétries’s Warbler Sylvia 
mystacea was in the Arava Valley 
on 19 March and one was 
trapped at Eilat on 19 April, and 
an influx of Desert Warblers 
Sylvia nana saw up to six at many 
locations from the Hiyyon Plain 
south to Eilat. A Red-breasted 
Flycatcher Ficedula parva was at 
Susia, in the Judean hills, on 11 
May, and an unprecedented 
influx of Semi-collared 
Flycatchers F. semitorquata 
occurred on 11-13 April, mainly 
in southern and central Israel, 
with 24 ringed at Eilat (11-12 
April) and 11 in the north Negev 
(11 April). An adult Isabelline 
Shrike Lanius isabellinus phoenti- 
curoides was at Eilat on 22 April 
and a Common Rosefinch 
Carpodacus erythrinus at Sede 
Eliyahu, Bet Shean Valley on 20 
March. 


JORDAN 

A Cory’s Shearwater Calonectris 
diomedea was at Aqaba on 25 
March and _ two _ Sooty 
_ Shearwaters Puffinus griseus were 
there on 21 April and three in 
May. A flock of 55 Black Storks 
Ciconia nigra in Wadi Araba on 19 
March was large and rather early. 
An adult Verreaux’s Eagle Aquila 
verreauxil flew over Wadi Rum on 
24 March. At least 15-20 Pallid 
Harriers were seen in late March. 
A Corncrake Crex crex was found 
dead c. 33 km south of Amman 
on 6 May. Seven Cream-coloured 
Courser Cursorius cursor were at 
Wadi Araba on 28 February, with 
five there on 19 March; these 
were early records and probably 
migrants. Three Black-winged 
Pratincoles Glareola nordmanni 
were at Azraq on 29 March and a 
second-year Little Gull Larus 
minutus was at Aqaba sewage 
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works on 26 March. Spotted 
Sandgrouse Pterocles senegallus 
was recorded regularly in 
January—May in Wadi Araba with 
maxima of 100-144 at 
Qa’Saidiyyn during February, the 
largest counts for many years. 
There were several records of 
Namaqua Dove Oena capensis: a 
female at Shaumari Wildlife 
Reserve on 30 March with two 
males and a female there on 6 
April, a female at Azraq on 6 
April, a male at Disi, in the Rum 
desert, also on 6 April and two at 
Aqaba sewage works on 21 April. 
A Barn Owl Tyto alba was 11 km 
west of Azraq on 30 March. On 9 
April a Hume’s Tawny Owl Strix 
butleri was heard and seen in the 
Sig, Petra. A pair of Thick-billed 
Lark Ramphocoris clotbey at Wadi 
Araba on 19 March was unusual. 
Two adult Temminck’s Horned 
Lark Eremophila bilopha at 
Qa’Saidiyyn, Wadi Araba, on 20 
March, with two adults and a 
juvenile there on 30 April, was a 
range extension. A female White- 
throated Robin Irania gutturalis 
was at Aqaba on 11 April, several 
were at Wadi Dana on 14-15 
April and three at Wadi al Butm 
on 13 April. A male Red-tailed 
Wheatear Oenanthe x. xantho- 
prymna in Wadi Rum on 24 March 
was about the sixth country 
record. A male Ménétries’s 
Warbler Sylvia mystacea was at 
Wadi al Butm on 5 April and two 
Cyprus Warblers S. melanothorax 
at Wadi Araba on 27 February. A 
Desert Warbler S. nana was at 
Wadi Araba on 19 and 26 March 
and another was at Shaumari 
Wildlife Reserve on 8 April. A 
male Semi-collared Flycatcher 
Ficedula semitorquata at Shaumari 
Reserve on 28 March was 
followed by 22 in the southern 
third of the country on 10-14 
April. A Coal Tit Parus ater 
singing at Dibbin in April/May 
was potentially a first record for 
Jordan. On’ 28”, March. an 
Isabelline Shrike  Lanius 
isabellinus showing features of 
phoenicuroides was at Shaumari, 
and the first Long-tailed Shrike 
L. schach in Jordan involved an 
adult at Aqaba on 11-13 April 
(Plate 4). A pair of Ravens Corax 
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corax was probably nesting in 
Wadi Dana on 14 April; the 
species was previously believed 
to be extinct in Jordan. 


KAZAKHSTAN 

The following records are from 
September 2003 unless otherwise 
stated. Two adult and an 
immature White Pelican Pelecanus 
onocrotalus were at Kyzylkol on 
18th, with one adult there next 
day. Up to 24 Dalmatian Pelicans 
P. crispus were at Kyzylkol on 
17-19th, with two Marbled Teals 
Marmaronetta angustirostris there 
on 15th, and an impressive count 
of at least 2200 White-headed 
Ducks Oxyura leucocephala. At 
least 33 Crested Honey Buzzards 
Pernis ptilorhynchus were seen at 
Chokpak, with two at Kosmos 
Station. At Chokpak a Shikra 
Accipiter badius was seen on 13th 
and a Greater Spotted Eagle 
Aquila clanga was between 
Chokpak and Almaty on 23rd. 
Two Imperial Eagles Aquila heliaca 
were seen: a third-year at 
Kyzylkol on 17-18th and an adult 
on 23rd between Chokpak and 
Almaty. A group of seven 
Himalayan Snowcock Tetraogallus 
himalayensis were at Kosmos 
Station on 25th. A second-year 
Common Gull Larus canus at 
Darbaza on 15th was west of its 
expected migration route. Several 
Eastern Stock Doves Columba 
eversmanni were seen including 
one at Chokpak on 14th, two 
juveniles on 21st, an adult on 
22nd—23rd and just outside Taraz 
on 23rd. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Two Ibisbill  [bidorhyncha 
struthersii were just south of the 
Jyllu Suu hot springs in the Jyllu 
Suu Valley on 2 August 2003, and 
two were in the Burkan River 
valley (c. 25 km away) on 3 
August 2003. 


KUWAIT 

A Greylag Goose Anser anser was 
found dead at Ras Subiya on 2 
February, as was a Goshawk 
Accipiter gentilis at Hujaijah on 16 
April. A juvenile Little Crake 
Porzana parva was at Sabah A\I- 
Salem in early June and two pairs 
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Plate 1. Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
Hydrophasianus_ chirurgus, 
Socotra, 4 February 2004. 
(Richard Porter) Plate 2. 
Corncrake Crex crex, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, May 2004. 
(Graham Lobley) Plate 3. 
Demoiselle Cranes Anthropoides 
virgo, |gdir Ovasi, Turkey, 8 May 
2004. (Andrew Lassey) Plate 4. 
Long-tailed Shrike Lanius 
schach, Aqaba, Jordan, April 
2004. (Guy Conrady) Plate 5. 
Cotton Teal Nettapus coroman- 
delianus, Socotra, 4 February 
2004. (Richard Porter) Plate 6. 
Brown Fish Owl Ketupa 
zeylonensis, Minab, Iran, April 
2004. (Nader Hamidi) 


were probably present in the area. 
A Pacific Golden Plover Pluvialis 
fulva was at Sulaibikhat Bay on 9 
January and seven Red-wattled 
Plovers Hoplopterus indicus at 
Abdali Farms from 18 March. A 
Woodpigeon Columba palumbus 
was at Jahra Farms on 13 May, and 
two Great Spotted Cuckoos 
-Clamator glandarius lingered at 
Sabah Al-Ahmed Al-Sabah 
Natural Reserve for several weeks 
from 19 March. Two Dunn’s Larks 
Eremalauda dunni at Bahra on 14 
May, a Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne 
rupestris at Hujaijah on 30 April 
and an Eversmann’s Redstart 
Phoenicurus erythronotus at Sabriya 
on 23 January were noteworthy. 
Warblers were represented by 
single Sykes’s Warblers Hippolais 
(caligata) rama at Abdali Farms and 
Qaisat on 8 May, and by a Green 
Warbler Phylloscopus nitidus at 
Subiya on 29 April. Two recently 
fledged Golden Orioles Oriolus 
oriolus were at Abdulla Al-Habashi 
Farm, Jahra, on 6 June, suggesting 
local breeding. A pair of Woodchat 
Shrikes Lanius senator at the Sabah 
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Al-Ahmed Al-Sabah Natural 
Reserve on 29 March was the first 
breeding record for Arabia. 
Additional sites for nesting 
Yellow-throated Sparrow Petronia 
xanthocollis were Sabah Al-Ahmed 
Al-Sabah Natural Reserve (three 
or more present from 16 April and 
a recently fledged juvenile 
photographed on 13 May) and 
perhaps Abdali Farms (single on 8 
May). A group of 25 Indian 
Silverbills Euodice malabarica at 
Al-Rai on 22 January was notable. 
The drinking pool in Sabah A\l- 
Ahmed Al-Sabah Natural Reserve 
had three Cinereous Buntings 
Emberiza cineracea from 19 March, 
two Black-headed Buntings E. 
melanocephala on 13 May, and a 
Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis, two 
Desert Finches Rhodospiza obsoleta, 
a female Common Rosefinch 
Carpodacus synoicus and a 
Trumpeter Finch Bucanetes 
githagineus on 20 May. 


LEBANON 

White-throated Robin I[rania 
gutturalis was confirmed to breed 
at Jabbal Qammouha in late May 
(see Sandgrouse 26: 32). 


OMAN 

A Cory’s Shearwater Calonectris 
diomedea passed Ras al Khabbah on 
4 May, the ninth record if accepted, 
while seawatching at Ras al Hadd 
produced two Sooty Shearwaters 
Puffinus griseus on 5 May and a 
single the next day (the 4—5th 
records if accepted). A Cape 
Gannet Sula capensis 
photographed at Shinayz, in the 
Hallaniyat Islands, on 14 March 
will be the first Middle Eastern 
record if accepted (see p. 146). A 
large count of Cattle Egrets 
Bubulcus ibis involved 155 at East 
Khawr on 28 February. A Yellow 
Bittern [xobrychus sinensis at Al 
Qurm Park on 2 January was the 
first for northern Oman, and the 
species is normally seen only in 
summer. A single was at Liwa on 
13 April and eight were at the 
traditional site of East Khawr on 30 
April. An African Spoonbill at 
West Khawr on 11 January was 
only the fourth record. A Crested 
Honey Buzzard Pernis 
ptilorhynchus flew over Khasab on 
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23 April, the seventh record since 
the first in 1996. A first-year 
White-eyed Buzzard Butastur teesa 
at Ayn Najar on 22 March has been 
accepted as the first record. Birds 
seen in the UAE are considered to 
be of captive origin. The only other 
records in the Middle East are 
from Iran. Single Amur Falcons 
Falco amurensis were at Sahnawt 
Farm on 5 January and Mabr Farm 
on 14 May. A Merlin Falco 
columbarius at Al Buraymi sewage 
plant on 27 February will be the 
fifth record if accepted, and a 
Small Buttonquail Turnix sylvatica 
at Al Ansab Lagoons on 5 March 
would be the third record if 
accepted. Two Caspian Plovers 
Charadrius asiaticus in breeding 
plumage were at Sohar Sun Farms 
on 25 April and a Great Snipe 
Gallinago media was at Al Qurm 
Park on 2 January. Significant 
counts were of 246 Great Knot 
Calidris tenuirostris at Barr al 
Hikman on 20 February and an 
incredible 35,000 Red-necked 
Phalaropes Phalaropus lobatus at 
Ras al Hadd on 24 March. Single 
Common Gulls Larus canus were 
at Khawr Taqah on 1 March and 
Quriyat on 5 March. There were 
2460 Chestnut-bellied Sand- 
grouse Pterocles exustus at Al Hajj 
on 23 March. A Rufous Turtle 
Dove Streptopelia orientalis was at 
Sahnawt Farm, Salalah, on 5 
January and three were present 
there on 29 February, while the 
following day four were at Hilf. 
Ring-necked Parakeets Psittacula 
krameri at Sahnawt Farm peaked at 
130 on 11 January. A Grey-headed 
Kingfisher Halcyon leucocephala at 
Khawr Taqah on 6 January was the 
first record in that month. A Small 
Skylark Alauda gulgula was at 
Sohar Sun Farms on 13 January, 
bringing the total number of 
records to seven, and five Brown- 
throated Sand Martins Riparia 
paludicola were there on 27 March, 
the second record. Crag Martins 
Ptyonoprogne rupestris included six 
at Sayh on 15 April and 40 there on 
21 April. A Wire-tailed Swallow 
Hirundo smithit at Sahnawt Farm 
on 4 January was only the second 
record. Two Blyth’s Pipits Anthus 
godlewskii were at Sohar Sun Farms 
on 12 April, with one there next 
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day, the second country record. At 
the regular site at Montasar there 
were three Grey Hypocolius 
Hypocolius ampelinus on 17 January, 
6 and 9 March, and there were 14 at 
Thumrait on 11 March. A total of 
17 Bluethroats Luscinia svecica at Al 
Buraymi sewage plant on 27 
February was a new record count. 
An  Eversmann’s’- Redstart 
Phoenicurus erythronotus photo- 
graphed at Sunub Dump on 13 
February is only the second record 
away from Musandam. A Pied 
Stonechat Saxicola caprata at Sall 
Ala on 5 April was the fourth 
record, and a Mourning Wheatear 
Oenanthe lugens at Sayh on 22 
February the eighth record. Pied 
Wheatear O. pleschanka is a widely 
reported passage migrant and 
winter visitor, but the vittata morph 
is rare, thus singles at Sayh on 22 
February and on 4 and 11 April 
were noteworthy. Single Black- 
eared Wheatears O. hispanica were 
at Sayh on 24 March and Bukha on 
21 April, the 9-10th records. A 
Savi’s Warbler Locustella luscin- 
ioides at Al Ansab Lagoons on 13 
January was only the ninth record. 
A count of seven Sedge Warblers 
Acrocephalus schoenobaenus at Al 
Qurm Park on 20 May was 
exceptional, and a Paddyfield 
Warbler A. agricola there (possibly 
two) on 25 March will be the sixth 
record if accepted. A total of 200 
Willow Warblers Phylloscopus 
trochilus at Sayh on 21 April is a 
record count. A Bonelli’s Warbler 
P. (bonelli) orientalis at Al Ansab 
Lagoons on 22 January will be only 
the third record if accepted. There 
was a Hume’s Yellow-browed 
Warbler P. humei at Qatbit on 16 
January. A _ Semi-collared 
Flycatcher Ficedula semitorquata 
was at Sayh on 11 April. In 2003, 
two Bay-backed Shrikes Lanius 
vittatus were at Ar Rawdah in 
April, making the presence of a 
single there on 25 March less 
surprising, although subsequently, 
on 22. Apmil a. pain. was 
photographed nesting there, the 
first confirmed breeding in the 
Middle East. Another was at Sall 
Ala on 5 April. At Sayh there were 
two Grey-necked Buntings 
Emberiza buchanani on 24 March, 
followed by six on 4 April, four on 
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11 April and three on 15 and 21 
April, whilst a single Cinereous 


Bunting E. cineracea was there on 


24 March and two on 4 and 22 
April. A total of 120 Ortolan 
Buntings E. hortulana at Sayh on 21 
April was significant. A Rustic 
Bunting E. rustica was found on 
the ferry in Masirah Channel on 2 
March, the fourth record. 


QATAR 

An Upcher’s Warbler Hippolais 
languida was at East Nuaija, Doha, 
on 13 April, and a Grasshopper 
Warbler Locustella naevia was at the 
same site in mid-May. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Weather in the Dhahran area was 
relatively mild throughout May, 
which presumably led to spring 
passage extending to the month 
end, which is c. 15 days later than 
usual. Here, a pair of Red-crested 
Pochard Netta rufina was present 
on 16 January and two males on 
9-19 February. Black Kites Milvus 
migrans were seen on 22 April and 
6 May, with six on 7 May. A 
juvenile Greater Spotted Eagle 
Aquila clanga was at Nadec Dairy 
Farm, Haradh, on 17 March. There 
were six Imperial Eagles A. heliaca 
west of Na’iriyah on 20 February. 
Corncrakes Crex crex are 
infrequent on passage, thus 14 
sightings of at least four birds on 
6-28 May was surprising (Plate 2). 
A Spotted Crake Porzana porzana 
was present on 7 May. A total of 
seven Lapwings Vanellus vanellus 
was seen on 16 February, with 
three next day. A Striated Scops 
Owl Otus brucei was found on 4 
March. A European Roller 
Coracias garrulus was present on 
2-6 May, with three on 12-18 May, 
after which singles were seen until 
27 May. A Black-crowned Finch 
Lark Eremopterix nigriceps was at 
the west spray fields on 13 May. 
This is a common species inland 
but is rarely seen in Dhahran. A 
single Thrush Nightingale 
Luscinia luscinia on 22 April was 
followed by two on 30 April, 
whilst a male and female White- 
throated Robin Irania gutturalis on 
16 April were followed by a male 
on 19 April. Single Red-tailed 
Wheatears Oenanthe xanthoprymna 


of the races xanthoprymna and 
chrysopygia were recorded on 19 
March and 5 April respectively. A 
juvenile White-crowned Black 
Wheatear O. leucopyga at Dhahran 
Hills on 5 April was unusual as 
the species breeds on the 
Shedgum escarpment, over 100 
km inland. Basra Reed Warblers 
Acrocephalus griseldis passed 
through between 22 April and 27 
May, when five were present, 
while there were at least ten 
singing Clamorous’ Reed 
Warblers A. stentoreus at Uyun 
Lake on 9 January. Golden Oriole 
Oriolus oriolus passage between 29 
April and 20 May peaked with 
nine on 13-14 May. Small 
numbers of Lesser Grey Shrike 
Lanius minor passed through from 
26 April until 25 May, with a peak 
of four on 15 May. Single Masked 
Shrikes L. nubicus were seen on 19 
and 21 April and 7 May. 


SYRIA 

Field work by three teams of 
OSME volunteers in January— 
February (see p. 94 for details) 
resulted in many new data 
including the first records of Smew 
Mergus albellus, Buff-bellied Pipit 
Anthus (rubescens) japonicus, Asian 
Desert Warbler Sylvia (nana) nana, 
Firecrest Regulus ignicapilla and 
Steppe Grey Shrike Lanius 
(meridionalis) pallidirostris. Two 
visits in April produced the 
following records. At Baath Lake 
there were six Pygmy Cormorants 
Phalacrocorax pygmeus on 7 April 
with three next day. A Cattle Egret 
Bubulcus ibis was at Dibsiafnan on 
22 April (scarce in Syria). A lone 
Bald Ibis Geronticus eremita was 
seen on 4 April on an escarpment c. 
20 km from the known nesting site, 
where two pairs returned to breed. 
A Marbled Duck Marmaronetia 
angustirostris was at Mheimideh on 
6 April with four there next day, 
whilst two were at Ashara on 6 
April, two at Bhara on 20 April and 
two at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 22 
April. A total of 50 Red-crested 
Pochards Netta rufina was at Baath 
Lake on 8 April. Some Ferruginous 
Ducks Aythya nyroca were at 
Mheimideh on 6 April and up to 
four White-headed Ducks Oxyura 
leucocephala were there on 6-19 
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April, with a pair in suitable 
_ breeding habitat at Sabkhat al- 
Jabbul on 22 April. A previously 
unknown colony of 13 pairs of 
Lesser Kestrels Falco naumanni was 
found near Baath Lake on 7 April. 
Two Little Crakes Porzana parva 
were at Sed Wadi Abied on 5 April 
and 9 April, with five females at 
Mheimideh on 6 April, a female at 
Baath Lake on 7 April and one at 
Zieban on 20 April. Forty-eight 
Collared Pratincoles Glareola 
pratincola were at Mheimideh on 6 
April. A Great Snipe Gallinago 
media was flushed at Sed Wadi 
Abied on 8 April. At least 800 
Slender-billed Gulls Larus gene 
were at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 22 
April. Three Armenian Gulls Larus 
armenicus were at Sed Wadi Abied 
on 5 April, and 20 immatures were 
on the Euphrates at Ar Raqga on 7 
April, with ten immatures at Baath 
Lake the same day. A first-summer 
Kittiwake Rissa tridactyla at 
Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 22 April was 
the ninth Syrian record. A Dunn’s 
Lark Eremalauda dunni singing on 
the Baghdad road plains on 9 April 
was the second record for Syria, 
and a Bar-tailed Desert Lark 
Ammomanes cincturus was also 
singing there the same day, but ten 
Bimaculated Larks Melanocorypha 
bimaculata appeared to be on 
migration. There were two Thrush 
Nightingales Luscinia luscinia at 
Arak (east of Palmyra) on 19 April 
(few Syrian records). A male 

Finsch’s Wheatear Oenanthe finschii 
_ was at a regular site in the Palmyra 
foothills on 4 April. A Mourning 
Wheatear O lugens was at Palmyra 
archaeological ruins on several 
dates in early April. Sightings of 
Iraq Babbler Turdoides altirostris 
came from Mheimideh (five), 
Ashara (12, including two 
juveniles), Baath Lake (seven), Deir 
ez-Zor suspension bridge (six), 
Ismaileyh (five), Muhaymidah 
(two), Mohasan (four) and Zieban 
(four). A total of seven Savi’s 
Warblers Locustella luscinioides was 
reeling at Muhaymidah on 19 April 
and three were reeling at Mohasan 
on 20 April. A Pied Flycatcher 
Ficedula hypoleuca was at Deir ez- 
Zor on 21 April, and two were at 
Al Thawra reserve on 22 April (few 
previous records). Six Syrian 
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Serins Serinus syriacus were at 
Bloudan on 10 April. Some 210 
Desert Finches Rhodospiza obsoleta 
were on cultivated land at Shola on 
5 April. 


TURKEY 

On 3 January two Eider Somateria 
mollissima were at Riva, Istanbul, 
where also present the previous 
winter, with a single still there on 
22 March. Nearby, a Wallcreeper 
Tichodroma muraria was at 
Buytikcekmece on 11 January (an 
exceptional report for Thrace), 
while next day two Short-toed 
Eagles Circaetus gallicus were 
reported at Gdkova, Mugla. Thirty- 
four Bewick’s Swans Cygnus 
columbianus and a Red-breasted 
Goose Branta ruficollis were at 
Nallihan on 18 January (the latter 
remained until 18 February). A 
Goosander Mergus merganser and 
19 Smew M. albellus were at 
Goélkent, Adapazari province, on 
17 February, and next day a Long- 
tailed Duck Clangula hyemalis was 
at the Sakarya River mouth. A 
Little Bustard Tetrax tetrax was 
present in the dunes there on 22 
February, with two at Kulu Golt 
on 27 March and 25 May. The third 
Lesser Crested Tern Sterna 
bengalensis in Turkey was reported 
at Biiytik Menderes Delta. Purple 
Gallinule Porphyrio porphyrio was 
noted at Birecik on 13 April, a new 
site for the species. Passage 
Demoiselle Cranes Anthropoides 
virgo involved two at Kozanh Saz 
Golu on 11 April, seven at Igdir 
Ovasi on 8-9 May (Plate 3) and two 
at Kulu G6élui on 23 May. At 
Gélduzu Gélti there were seven 
Red Knot Calidris canutus on 6 
May, together with 226 Red- 
necked Phalaropes Phalaropus 
lobatus and 11,500 White-winged 
Black Terns Chlidonias leucopterus. 
Spur-winged Plovers Hoplopterus 
spinosus were at several sites on the 
north side of Van Golii, providing 
evidence that this species (which is 
a recent arrival to eastern Turkey) 
is still expanding its range. An 
unusually large group of 110 
Broad-billed Sandpipers Limicola 
falcinellus was in the Cukurova 
deltas on 8 May. A Pied Wheatear 
Oenanthe pleschanka was south of 
Karakceki (between Urfa and 
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Siverek) on 4 May. Following the 
discovery of Iraq Babbler 
Turdoides altirostris just inside Syria, 
attempts to find the species along 
the Euphrates River south of 
Birecik in May were unsuccessful. 
There were 15 Richard’s Pipits 
Anthus richardi at Gdksu Delta on 
21-22 April, and also there on 30 
April was a male Daurian Shrike 
Lantus isabellinus, the second record 
in Turkey. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

A Brown Booby Sula leucogaster at 
Ra’s Dibba on 1 January is the 
ninth record. At least 30 Red-billed 
Tropicbirds Phaethon aethereus, 
many attending occupied nests, 
were at Zirku Island on 9 February. 
This is an important discovery, as it 
was thought that this colony had 
been deserted during the island’s 
oil development in the late 1980s. 
The most recent records of non- 
breeders there were in January 
1995 and November 2000. At least 
two Crested Honey Buzzards 
Pernis ptilorhynchus were in Abu 
Dhabi city until 31 January, with 
one remaining to 21 March. A 
Goshawk Accipiter gentilis at 
Mushref National Park on 26 
December would be the fourth 
record, if accepted. A Shikra A. 
badius reported at Fujeirah 
National Dairy Farm on 20 
February and 4 April would be the 
first away from the Dubai area, 
where they are regarded as feral, 
and thus perhaps a genuine 
migrant. An Eleonora’s Falcon 
Falco eleonorae was reported in 
Dubai's Safa Park on 22 April, the 
first record in Arabia if accepted. A 
Purple Gallinule Porphyrio 
porphyrio overwintered at Wimpey 
pits to 4 March, after which two 
were present 31 March—-15 April 
and a juvenile was reported on 22 
April (the first breeding in the 
Emirates). Up to five Red-knobbed 
Coot Fulica cristata were at 
Wimpey pits on 28 January and 
young were reported in May 
(following last year’s first breeding 
record). The Spotted Thick-knee 
Burhinus capensis first reported on 
25 October 2003 remained until 7 
February. A Spur-winged Plover 
Hoplopterus spinosus at Al Wathba 
on 13 January—25 February was the 
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first confirmed record. A Sociable 
Plover Chettusia gregaria was still at 
Fujeirah National Dairy Farm on 1 
January and single Red-necked 
Stints Calidris ruficollis were there 
on 15-19 April and at Khor Kalba 
on 3 June, the 5-6th records if 
accepted. A Woodcock Scolopax 
rusticola was at Mushref Palace 
Gardens on 8 February. Single 
Common Gulls Larus canus were at 
Nad al Sheba on 12 January and 
Kalba on 25 February—20 March. A 
Common Noddy Anous stolidus at 
Ra’s Dibba on 24 February was the 
seventh record. Four Long-eared 
Owls Asio otus were in the same 
roost as last year at Dubai’s 
Mushref National Park until 5 
March. Exceptionally, four Wire- 
tailed Swallows Hirundo smithii 
arrived at Al Wathba Lake on 31 
December 2003, remaining until 3 
March, and a single was at Al 
Wathba camel racetrack on 13-21 
May, the 7—8th records. A Sand 
Martin Riparia riparia of the eastern 
race diluta was at Al Wathba camel 
racetrack on 2 January (the ninth 
record), while an Indian Cliff 
Swallow Hirundo fluvicola there on 
2 January and at Al Wathba Lake 
on 5 January was the third record. 
A Buff-bellied Pipit Anthus 
(rubescens) japonicus remained at 
Dubai pivot fields to 2 February 
and four were there 12-14 March, 
one remaining until 26 March, with 
two at Fujeirah National Dairy 
Farm on 20 February, bringing the 
number of records to ten. Up to 
three Forest Wagtails 
Dendronanthus indicus were still at 
Mushref Palace Gardens on 1 
Janwary, with. two on 9 


February—15 March, one remaining 
until 29 March. A record six White 
Wagtails Motacilla alba of the race 
personata were at Fujeirah National 
Dairy Farm on 20 February. A Pied 
Stonechat Saxicola caprata was near 
Manama in late March. The Red- 
tailed Wheatear Oenanthe xantho- 
prymna of the nominate race 
remained on Jebel Hafit until 1 
February. A River Warbler 
Locustella fluviatilis was found dead 
at Khaldiya on 20 May, and two 
were at Al Wathba camel racetrack 
on 21 May, bringing the number of 
records to 11. The Red-breasted 
(Taiga) Flycatcher Ficedula parva 
albicilla remained at Khaldiya, Abu 
Dhabi, until 27 February. A Long- 
tailed Shrike Lanius ° schach 
remained at Fujeirah National 
Dairy Farm until 20 March (the 
third record) and a Bay-backed 
Shrike L. vittatus was there until 12 
March. A Brown Shrike L. cristatus 
at the Emirates Golf Course on 26 
April was the second record. 


YEMEN 

A visit to Socotra in February 
produced several significant 
records: an immature Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax carbo on 6th (first 
record), two Cotton Teal Nettapus 
coromandelianus on 6—27th (second 
record; Plate 5), three Pochard 
Aythya ferina on 13th (third record), 
a Black Kite Milvus migrans on 
12th (second record), three Terek 
Sandpipers Xenus cinereus on 13th 
(second record), single Jack Snipes 
Lymnocryptes minimus on 18-19th 
and 21-—25th, a Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana Hydrophasianus chirurgus on 
6-27th (second record; Plate 1) and 
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two male Koels Eudynamys 
scolopacea on 7th and a female on 
8-12th (first records for Yemen). A 
new site was discovered for 
Socotra Cisticola Cisticola haesitata 
with a population of over 1000 
birds and two new sites for 
Socotra Bunting Emberiza socotrana 
were also. discovered. An 
expedition to eastern Yemen on 
1-28 April mainly focused on the 
Wadi Hadramaut area and further 
east. The Bir Ali Islands were also 
visited. Over 60 breeding species 
(not including seabirds or coastal 
species) were recorded, including 
Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis, 
Lanner Falcon Falco biarmicus, 
Hume’s Tawny Owl Strix butleri 
(six sites), African Scops Owl Ofus 
senegalensis, Plain Nightjar 
Caprimulgus inornatus, the first 
record of Eurasian Collared Dove 
Streptopelia decaocto in Yemen, 
African Collared Doves S. 
roseogrisea as far as the Oman 
border, Singing Bush Lark Mirafra 
cantillans, Bar-tailed Desert Lark 
Ammomanes cincturus, Hooded 
Wheatear Oenanthe monacha and 
Trumpeter Finch Bucanetes 
githagineus. Two records of 
Amethyst Starling Cinnyricinclus 
leucogaster (including a pair) 
suggested that the species is a 
summer visitor to the region. 
Efforts to find Malachite 
Kingfisher Alcedo cristata failed 
but several local people know the 
species. The Bir Ali group was 
almost deserted except for Sooty 
Gulls Larus hemprichti, but dead 
Socotra Cormorant Phalacrocorax 
nigrogularis chicks were recorded 
on Baraqah. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 

The Editorial Committee of Sandgrouse will consider for publication original 
papers which contribute to knowledge on the birds of the Middle East and 
related zoogeographical regions: their distribution, breeding biology, 
behaviour, identification, conservation, etc. The Middle East for this purpose 
includes Turkey, Cyprus and Libya in the west to the Palearctic fringes of 
Pakistan and the western border of China in the east, including Afghanistan 
and to the southern border of Russia between the Black and Caspian Seas 
and between the Caspian Sea and Mongolia in the north, and the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Palearctic limits in Sudan and Ethiopia in the south. 


Submissions are considered on the understanding that the work has not 
been previously published and is not being offered for publication elsewhere. 


Papers should be in English, but non-English-speaking authors who are 
unable to obtain translations of their work may apply to the Editor for help. 
Submissions should be typed on A4 paper , double-spaced, unjustified 
(ragged right), with two wide margins, and on one side of the paper only; 
two copies are required (or only one if a disk is supplied as well; see 
below). Authors should consult the current issue of Sandgrouse and follow 
conventions for layout, headings, tables, captions, references, abbrevi- 
ations, etc. Full-length papers must include a factual summary not 
exceeding five per cent of the length of the text. Scientific names and 
sequence of bird species should follow Porter, R. F. et al. (1996) Field guide 
to the birds of the Middle East. 


Figures should be drawn without lettering in black ink on good-quality 
white or translucent paper. The original artwork must be supplied, plus 
one copy with rough lettering in place; the text of lettering should also be 
supplied on a separate sheet of paper (and on disk if possible; see below). 
In preparing figures authors should have regard to the page size and 
format of Sandgrouse. Figures will ideally be drawn about 50 per cent larger 
than final size; if they are much larger than this care should be taken to 
avoid use of fine detail that will be lost in reduction. Areas of fine Letraset 
tint should be avoided and uniform half tones (e.g. pencil shading) are not 
usually acceptable. 


Photographs are welcomed: colour (preferably transparencies) or 
black and white: 


Final typesetting is done directly from disk. A disk (as well as typescript) 
should be supplied with the first submission. Disks should be 3 inch, DD 
or HD; if you are using an Apple Mac it is essential that you format the 
disk, and save the file, in PC format. Ideally, provide your file in Word 
format; if this is not possible, then as a simple ASCII text file, i.e. without 
word processor formatting codes. Please state the name and version 
number of your word processing program. In laying out tables on disk, 
data columns should be separated by hard space, not tab commands (i.e. 
use your space bar, not your tab key). For text, hyphenation should be 
turned off. In case of any doubt or difficulty, please contact the Editor. 
Authors will receive galley proofs by e-mail to check for typographical 
errors. Changes of substance cannot be made at proof stage under any 
circumstances. On publication, authors will be sent a PDF file of their 
published manuscript. Any artwork, photographs, and disks will be 
returned as soon as possible after publication. Submissions should be sent 
to: Sandgrouse Editor, OSME, c/o The Lodge, Sandy, Beds SG19 2DL, UK. 
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